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It is hoped that there is enough that is fresh in this book, 
both of observation and of discussion, to interest even those 
who may refuse to give any serious consideration to its main 
argument. Among such discussions may be mentioned that 
as to the original order of the matter common to Matthew 
and Luke in chapter iv., the use of the Matthaean doublets 
by Luke in chapter viii, the distribution of Matthew’s 
doublets in chapter xu, and the dislocations of order between 
Mark and Matthew in chapter xiii. It would even be some- 
thing gained if the examination of some of the stock argu- 
ments for the Two-document hypothesis, in the first chapter, 
led to their being dropped. 

The author wishes altogether to disclaim any reactionary 
bias, and would call attention to what he has written as to 
this in § 18. 

The book does not pretend to be a treatise, but an argu- 
ment, and therefore many points are assumed, for the sake 
of brevity, which would otherwise have had to be discussed. 
Following a convenient custom, which really causes no 
confusion, the names Matthew, Mark, and Luke are employed 
(1) for the writers (whoever they may have been) of our 
present Gospels (reserving the title ‘St.’ for occasions when 
the men are referred to as historical individuals), and also 
(2) for the Gospels themselves. Quotations from modern 
English writers have been somewhat freely made, in order 
to show that this or that point, used in argument, is admitted 
by those against whom the argument is directed. The writer 
hopes that, while venturing to challenge the conclusions of 
such scholars as Dr. Sanday and others, he has never for- 

| gotten the debt of gratitude which he and all students owe 
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PREFACE 


to them. In preparing the book Westcott and Hort’s text 
has been used throughout, but, in order to lessen the cost of 
printing, the Revised Version has been substituted (with some 
reluctance) for the Greek in making quotations. It is 
remarkable how well, in almost every case, it serves the pur- 
pose, and its employment may be a help to the increasing 
number of students who, not being very familiar with 
Greek, desire to understand the Synoptic problem. _ 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DEMAND FOR A REVISION OF THE 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


1. A plea for reconsideration. 2. The position contended for in this 
book. 3. Its two parts mutually dependent. 4. Opinion is liable to 
change. 5. Theories are by nature uncertain. 6. A reason for caution. 
7. The two chief arguments for the priority of Mark. 8. The argument 
from community of contents. 9. The argument from relative order in 
the Gospels. 19. Both futile for the same reason. 11. Dr. Abbott’s 
argument and illustration. 12. Even outside these arguments Luke 
gives no assistance. 13. Other arguments for the priority of 
Mark. 14. Attractiveness of the © theory. 15. Its uncertainty. 
16. Streeter’s argument against Luke’s use of Matthew. 17. Ignores 
Luke’s method of arrangement. 18. Obstacles in the way of a demand 
for revision. 


1. In face of the wide measure of agreement which exists 
among scholars to-day in favour of the Two-document 
hypothesis, it requires some. courage to demand a funda- 
mental reconsideration of the whole Synoptic problem. I 
venture to claim, however, that the demand is justified on 
three grounds. In the first place, whether the Two-docu- 
ment hypothesis be true or not, it has certainly never been 
‘proved, and it is shown in this chapter that the main argu- 
ments brought forward to support it, so far as they are 
directed against the alternative documentary hypothesis here 
advocated, are quite inconclusive, and in some cases altogether 
fallacious. Secondly, owing partly to the course historically 
followed by Synoptic controversy, this particular solution 
of the problem has been, in modern critical times, largely 
excluded from consideration on quite inadequate grounds. 
And thirdly, there are some arguments on behalf of this 
solution, and a certain amount of positive evidence in its 
favour, which have never been considered at all. 
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2. The conclusion to which the arguments in this book are 
directed may be stated in two propositions :— 

A. That the Third Gospel, except as to its own peculiar 
matter, is built up on a definite and methodical plan from the 
Second Gospel and the First, and that there is no reason to 
postulate the existence of any further documentary source 
such as Q. 

B. That the Second Gospel, influenced doubtless by many 
points in St. Peter’s teaching, at once abbreviates and 
embellishes the First Gospel, which must therefore have 
been in existence prior to the other two. 

Both these propositions are opposed to the currently 
accepted opinion of to-day. Neither of them, of course, is 
new. The latter of the two is well known as St. Augustine’s 
hypothesis, and has been defended in modern times by such 
scholars as Lightfoot and Zahn. The former has recently 
been advocated, though not altogether on the lines here 
adopted, by Mr. Lummis and others. The two, with some 
modifications, were combined by Hilgenfeld*, who however 
does not give at any length his reasons for the former, and 
whose arguments for the latter are not those which would 
carry most weight with critics to-day. 


3. The two propositions are closely connected, and are 
mutually dependent, so that either one by itself is open to 
attack so long as the other is denied. This is one reason, 
doubtless, why neither of them taken alone has received the 
amount of attention which it deserves. If it is once assumed 
that Q existed as an independent document, and was used 
by Luke, it will seem to follow naturally that Matthew, 
with its many correspondences, must also have used Q, 
and, being shown thus to be a secondary compilation, 
probably used Mark as well. On the other hand, if it is 
assumed that Matthew is derived from Mark, it is natural 


*Einleitung in das N.T., pp. 453 sqq., 493, 505 sqq., 570. Hilgenfeld 
supposed that our First Gospel was a revision (rather than a translation) 
of an Aramaic original, and that Luke-used both the earlier and the 
later form. Stanton calls him ‘the ablest of the later members of the 
Tubingen school,’ and admits that ‘his arguments require consideration’ 
(The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, p. 32). 
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to seek for some second source for the matter which it has in 
common with Luke. Our first proposition, however, 
is less dependent on its fellow than the second, and that is 
the reason why they are stated here, and treated of later in 
the book, in this order. 


4, It must be admitted that the Two-document hypothesis 
holds a strong position at the present time. It has the 
support of a majority of critics, and it has met with little 
serious opposition, partly no doubt owing to the fact that it 
tends to support rather than to detract from the historical 
validity of the Gospel narrative. It is commonly referred 
to in such a manner as to convey the suggestion that any 
doubts as to the priority of Mark, or the existence of Q, 
have now at last been finally settled for all time. But, 
after all, there have been other theories,—the ‘Tiibingen 
hypothesis,’ ‘Ur-Marcus,’ ‘Oral transmission’—which have 
been as confidently upheld in their day, and those days were 
not so very long ago! Less than forty years have passed 
since it was possible for Dr. E. A. Abbott to write*, with 
regard to the accepted opinion of critics at that time, 
‘Few reasonable sceptics now assert . . . that any one of the 
three first Evangelists had before him the work of either of 
the other two.’ Criticism has made a real advance in these 
latter days, and no one would wish, of course, to put the 
clock back ; but it may well be remembered that, while the 
clock perforce goes on, it has also a disconcerting way of 
going vound, and many who are still working at this subject 
have seen more than one such revolution of opinion. 


5, It would indeed be absurd to suppose that all the re- 
search and labour which have been bestowed on the Synoptic 
problem during the last generation or two have not altered 
the situation. But the most valuable part of this work has 
consisted in elaborating the evidence upon which any theory 
must of necessity be founded. This has been thoroughly, 
though not even yet completely done. But, none the less, 
the theory built upon it may quite possibly be erroneous, 

*The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, p. vi. 
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even though it fits very much of the evidence. All theories 
fit the evidence, they were invented in order to fit, it would 
be strange indeed if they did not fit, more or less. But, 
nearly always, more than one theory will fit, more or less. 
It is just that which makes the issue of a trial-at-law 
uncertain, and which lends a fascination (even for some great 
minds) to the detective story,—namely, that the wrong 
theory may fit almost all the facts, perhaps even all the 
known facts, just as well as the right one, until some fresh 
evidence turns up which puts the wrong theory out of court. 


6. To apply this to the Synoptic problem. The evidence is 
complicated in its nature, and it is evident that much of it, 
at least, admits of more than one explanation. May it not 
be possible that the Two-document critics, having dis- 
covered a mode of explanation which fits their hypothesis 
sufficiently well, have been too quickly satisfied without 
troubling to inquire whether there was not some other 
hypothesis (such as that here advocated) which would fit 
the whole of the evidence even better than their own ?* 
This seems the more possible from the fact that, as Dr. 
Sanday has pointed out,} the chief opposition to the modern 
views as to the priority of Mark and the existence of O came 
at first from the Tubingen school, or from those under 
Tiibingen influences, and the natural result seems to have 
been that the modern school of critics have directed their 
arguments mainly against the Tibingen position, including 
Griesbach’s theory that Mark was compiled from Matthew 
and Luke, and they and their successors have curiously 
failed to realize that, in showing that Mark was not the 
latest of the Gospels, they have by no means necessarily 
proved that it was the earliest. 


7. Thus even so cautious a critic as Dr. Sanday himself 
asserts, in the article just referred to, that the modern 


*How easily such a thing may happen is exemplified by Dr. Abbott’s 
story of the three boys (see§11 below), told, be it noted, by one 
possessed of long scholastic experience, as well as great critical acumen. 

tSnuth’s Dictionary of the Bible, 2nd edit., Gospels. 
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inversion both of the view of St. Augustine and of that of the 
older Tiibingen school ‘is due mainly to two arguments: 
(1) an examination of the order of the narrative in all the 
Gospels ; (2) an examination of their language.’ . Now these 
arguments, which are still constantly relied on to prove the 
priority of Mark, may or may not be decisive as against 
Griesbach’s theory, but neither of them, as is shown below, 
really affects St. Augustine’s theory at all. With regard 
to them Dr. Sanday refers to the well-known essay by F. H. 
Woods, On the Origin and Mutual Relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels,* where they were enunciated ; and seeing that these 
arguments of Woods are either reproduced or referred to as 
conclusive by nearly all later writers} who have supported 
the Two-document hypothesis, it must be assumed that they 
have regarded them as valid. Woods himself claims that 
they ‘prove conclusively’ that Matthew and Luke ‘both 
made use of a Gospel very nearly identical with our present 
Mark in its subject-matter and the order of its contents’ ; and 
this conclusion is endorsed by Prof. Burkitt, + who, explicitly 
basing it upon these very arguments, describes it as ‘the 
one solid contribution made by the scholarship of the 
nineteenth century toward the solution of the Synoptic 
problem.’ 


8. (A) The argument from common contents and language. 
Woods enunciates it thus :—‘With but few exceptions we 
find parallels to the whole of St.. Mark in either St. Matthew 
or St. Luke, and to by far the greater part in both.’ ' Canon 
Streeter§ somewhat amplifies this by pointing out that the 
substance of approximately two-thirds of Mark is found in 


*In Studia Biblica, vol. ii (1866), Woods adds some minor arguments, 
which really prove next to nothing. He himself regards these two as 
‘by far the most important.’ 

te.g. Schmiedel, Encycl. Biblica, art. Gospels; Mawkins, Horae 
Synopticae, p. 115 ‘His arguments seem to me to lead irresistibly to the 
result’; Stanton, The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, pp. 34-35 ; Burkitt, Earliest 
Sources, pp. 35-36; Maurice Jones, The N.T. in the 20th’ Century, 
pp. 194-195; Streeter, in Peake s Commentary, p. 673; and many 
others. 

tThe Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 37. 


§See note to § 7. 
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both Matthew and Luke, and the remaining one-third, except 
for thirty verses, is found in either Matthew or Luke; and 
further that most of the actual words used by Mark occur 
in both Matthew and Luke, and most of the residue in either 
one or the other. Now seeing that Luke, as is generally 
agreed, reproduces rather closely all except a small portion 
of Mark, and that, on the other hand, the greater part of 
Mark is also to be found in Matthew, the above~—result 
must necessarily follow. There remains only the question 
as to what is to be inferred from the parallels between 
Matthew and Mark. Obviously they imply one of two things, 
—either Matthew copied them from Mark, or Mark copied 
them frors Matthew. But the facts here stated (and they 
are all that concern us in this argument) do not give even 
a hint why one of these alternatives should be true rather 
than the other. The argument, that is, does not bear either 
for or against the priority of Mark as regards Matthew, 
and therefore does not affect St. Augustine’s theory at all. 


9. The argument from relative order. Woods gives this as 
follows :—“The order of the whole of St. Mark, excepting of 
course what is peculiar to the Gospel, is confirmed either by 
St. Matthew or St. Luke, and the greater part of it by both.’ 
This state of things, again, is the natural result of the two 
familiar facts, (1) that Matthew and Mark, after the dis- 
locations of order in the early chapters, agree throughout 
the rest of their course, and (2) that Luke, when he is following 
Mark, scarcely ever deserts his order at all except towards 
the close. It is evidently very unlikely, under these con- 
ditions, that variations in order in (1) and (2) should coincide. 
It is a little difficult to see, however, why Canon Streeter 
(among others) should so insist on this point. He gives one 
exception, but otherwise, ‘wherever Matthew departs from 
Mark’s order, Luke supports Mark ; wherever Luke appears 
to depart, Matthew supports Mark, . . . and in no case do 
Matthew and Luke agree together against Mark in a matter 
of arrangement.’ These are really quite insignificant facts. 
The only thing which could give them any significance would 
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be the absurd supposition that Matthew and Luke had 
agreed together that one or other of them would always 
‘support’ Mark, even if the other deserted him. Here, as in 
the previous argument, the only thing with which we are 
really concerned is the relative order of Matthew and Mark, 
and any light which it may throw on the question as to the 
priority of one or the other. But it is evident that, while 
the nature of the dislocations of order found in the early 
chapters* might give some hint as to which was the earlier 
of the two, the mere fact of their existence (which is all that 
we are concerned with here) leaves the question quite open. 
As before, therefore, there is no argument either for or 
against St. Augustine’s theory. 


10. In addition, however, to the special points discussed 
above, it is surely obvious that, so far as these Markan 
parallels are concerned, the question whether Matthew is 
derived from Mark, or Mark from Matthew, must be settled, 
if at all, from Matthew and Mark alone, and cannot possibly 
be affected, either one way or the other, by the manner in 
which Luke, independently, made use of Mark. It is 
admitted on all hands that, when writing these passages 
with which the arguments of Woods are concerned, Luke 
had before him Mark’s Gospel,*used much of its diction, and 
followed its order, with little or no attention to any other 
document. We are left free to suppose that Matthew had 
been the original from which Mark was derived, or that 
Matthew had, on the other hand, been derived from Mark,— 
neither of these things would have affected the result of Luke’s 
work, or altered the order he derived from Mark. It is clearly 
futile therefore to seek for any information from Luke’s 
observed order, with regard to the truth or falsehood of 
either of the above suppositions concerning Matthew and 
Mark. 


11. A very similar argument, which has received the 
special commendation of Dr. Moffat,t is made use of by 


*This is fully discussed in chapter xiii. 
t Introd. to the Literature of the N.T. 3rd edit. p. 182. 
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Dr. E. ‘A. Abbott in his Diatessarica,* in a chapter which is 
headed ‘Proof of Mark’s priority to Matthew and Luke’. 
He writes, ‘A close study of what may be called the Triple 
Tradition .. . shows that Matthew and Luke, im these 
portions of their Gospels, contain nothing of importance im 
common that is not found in our present text of Mark.’ He 
infers from this that Matthew and Luke both borrowed 
from Mark, and he illustrates his conclusion by the-story of 
a schoolmaster who, looking over a set of exam.nation 
papers, discovers an extraordinary amount of close agree- 
ment between those of three boys, Primus, Secundus and 
Tertius. He notices further that the papers of Primus and 
Tertius have practically nothing in common which is not 
also in that of Secundus. He therefore concludes that 
Secundus had been sitting at the examination between the 
other two boys, and that both of them had copied from him, 
being unable, of course, to do so from each other. It must 
be hoped that this is not a reminiscence of actual history, 
or that at least, if so, the master did not administer hasty 
punishment! For we can imagine the indignant protest of 
Primus,—‘ Yes Sir, Secundus did sit between us, but he was 
copying from me nearly all the time, and I know that 
Tertius was copying from fim.’ The result of this would, 
obviously, have been exactly the same as in the case supposed 
by the master. It really seems superfluous to labour the 
point, but these arguments have passed muster for so long 
that it may be well to repeat again that it is manifestly just 
as impossible to gain any information as to the relative 
priority of Matthew and Mark from the agreements or 
disagreements of Luke with Mark’s order, or from his choice 
or rejection of passages for use from Mark, as it would be to 
expect similar information from the manner in which Mark 
is treated by any compiler of Gospel history to-day. 


12. There are indeed two ways, and only two, by which 
we might conceivably obtain light on this point from Luke 
as a whole. If, on the one hand, it is conceded that he was 


* Part ii (1901), p. 47. 
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in possession of the first Gospel, his choice of Mark for his 
main historical framework might be taken to imply that he 
attributed a higher authority to Mark than to Matthew, 
and must. therefore have thought it to be the older of the 
two. But this would by no means follow, seeing that Mark 
was probably regarded by Luke as a revision on the authority 
of St. Peter, which would, for him, undoubtedly be supreme. 
_If, on the other hand, it is assumed that Luke did ot know 
or use the lirst Gospel, the existence of a large amount of 
matter common to Matthew and “uke, but adsent from 
Mark, would imply that both had used some common source 
independent of Mark, and if so it would become extremely 
probable that they had both used Mark as well,.and therefore 
were both posterior to it. This preliminary assumption, 
which is a mere assumption at best, with the inferences 
drawn from it, have probably had more to do with the general 
acceptance and spread of the Two-document hypothesis 
than any of the formal arguments which have been advanced 
forit. The contention of this book is that the assumption is 
wholly unwarranted and untrue. In any case, this argument 
is quite dil’erent from, and does not help the validity of, 
those discussed above, which are only concerned with the 
matter which is present in Mark, 


13. Of course there have been other arguments against 
the priority of Matthew which have not been fallacious like 
those just referred to, which have, nevertheless, been ' 
constantly put in the fore-front. These others are discussed 
in their proper place. It has been argued, for instance, that 
if Mark had had before him an apostolic document like our 
First Gospel he would never have omitted such large portions 
of it. This argument is shown in § 144 to be particularly 
inapplicable to Mark. It will probably be less used now 
that the opinion is becoming more widely held among the 
Two-document critics that Mark was in possession of Q, 
from which, in that case, he must have omitted wholesale. 
Again, it has been suggested that certain differences of 
expression between Matthew and Mark imply a later date 
for the former. This suggestion is dealt with in §§ 145-147. 
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14. The strong position, however, held by the Two- 
document hypothesis, especially among the great majority 
of students and writers who have not (as indeed few have) 
themselves done any large amount of spade-work at the 
Synoptic problem, is very probably due less to any formal 
arguments than to the attractive nature and wide scope of 
the Q hypothesis. Q seems to meet so many difficulties at 
once. It kills, as it were, so many birds with one stone. 
It is exceedingly adaptable and elastic, and presents delight- 
ful opportunities for ingenious speculation. As Prof. 
Burkitt* puts it, ‘it possesses the fascination of the elusive 
and the unknown.’ Its protean nature makes it difficult to 
attack, for when, regarded as a complete document, it is 
shown to be something of a monstrosity, it changes its form 
and resolves itself into ‘various fragmentary translations 
dislocated as to order’ (Stanton), or even dissolves into a 
‘fluid state’, to solidify again as and when it is needed. 


15. But with all its elasticity it is difficult to stretch the 
theory to meet all that is required of it, especially when it 
has to be applied to account for difficulties in Mark, as well 
as in Matthew and Luke. It is claimed by Dr. Sanday that 
the Oxford Studies give a more complete presentment of the 
Q theory than had ever been given before, but even there 
the picture given of Q varies considerably in different parts 
of the book, a divergence which calls forth the appeal from 
the editor, f ‘I should like to ask whether it is not possible to 
rally round the clear and sharply drawn definition of Q as — 
it is presented to us in the earlier essays.’ Outside the 
Oxford company the divergences of opinion are still more 
marked, and the attachment to Q grows more uncertain, 
until we find Mr. E. R. Buckley{ writing thus :—‘Indeed 
the document which by the greatest ingenuity can be 
constructed out of the common matter in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, not found in St. Mark, is such an amorphous thing, 

*Farliest Sources, p. 35. 


Oxford Studies, p. xxiii. 
tIntroduction to the Synoptic Problem, p. 114. 
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and in its contents so unlike anything that anybody is ever 
likely to have written, that scepticism as to its existence as 
a separate entity seems wholly reasonable.’ 


18. The main reason for postulating the existence of Q is 
the alleged impossibility of accounting otherwise for the 
common matter in Matthew and Luke. The question as to 
whether this impossibility exists is discussed in detail in the 
pages that follow. There is one recent argument, however, 
which may be considered here. Canon Streeter,* reviewing 
Lummis’s How Luke was written, writes, ‘If there were 
nothing else against it, the theory that Luke derived his 
Q matter solely and directly from Matthew makes shipwreck 
on one single fact. . . . Go through St. Mark’s Gospel in a 
Greek Testament and put a mark against the exact point in 
the Markan outline in which a ‘Q’ saying is inserted by 
either Matthew or Luke, and note the result. With the 
exception of the Q additions to the Markan version of John’s 
preaching and the Temptation (the context of which, of 
course, is fixed by their subject-matter) it will be seen that 
there is not a single case in which Matthew and Luke insert 
the same ‘Q’ saying at the same point in the Markan context. 
Now this is exactly what one would expect to happen if 
Matthew and Luke were independently incorporating another 
source or sources in the Markan outline. It is, however, 
incredible that, if Luke knew this ‘Q’ matter only as it 
appears already incorporated by Matthew in the Markan 
outline, he should, in every single case have removed it from 
its context in Matthew to put it into a different one—the 
more so as the contexts into which Matthew inserts his 
additions are as a rule extraordinarily appropriate, which is 
by no means the case with Luke.’ 


17. Now this looks very convincing, until we remember 
the well-known fact, which Canon Streeter himself calls 


*In the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. xvii, p. 124. Canon 
Streeter says that the argument was suggested to him by Dr. Sanday.. 
He repeats it in Peake’s Commentary, p. 674 (1919). 
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attention to in more than one place, that, except in the 
chapters dealing with John the Baptist and the Temptation 
(where the contexts agree), Luke does not attempt to insert his 
‘OQ’ matter into the Markan context at all, but collects it all 
into some three or four large sections, which are interposed 
between similar large sections of Markan matter in such a 
way that, although Luke in these passages does follow 
Matthew’s order (in the main), he is always either behind or 
ahead of the position in Mark where the section happens to 
be sandwiched in. This method of Luke’s, with its curious 
effect on his chronology, is described in detail in §§ 34-37 
below, but even a recognition of its general features is 
enough to dispose of the difficulty raised above. 


18. There are two great stumbling-blocks in the way of an 
appeal for the reconsideration of any accepted critical theory. 
One of them is more or less personal. It is probably true 
that the attitude of critics to-day is less affected by religious 
prejudice than at any former period of history. But 
notwithstanding this any attempt at reconstruction which 
happens to be associated with such names as St. Augustine 
or Dr. Lightfoot is apt to be labelled at once as ‘reactionary,’ 
and to be suspected of some ulterior motive. The present 
writer has no prejudice at all against the Two-document 
theory. For many years he contentedly accepted it, as so 
many others have done, as a working hypothesis, and it was 
only in the course of trying to work it out that he became 
convinced, not that it was objectionable, but simply that it 
was not true. The other obstacle consists in the great 
difficulty which we all experience in realizing even the 
existence of any point of view different from the one to 
which we are accustomed. The majority of students to-day 
start with the Two-document hypothesis at the back of their 
minds. They look at every difficulty, and seek for its 
solution, from the point of view of Mark and Q. It does not 
even occur to them that their problem might wear a different 
aspect if approached from some other point, and any 
suggestion to this effect is at once put aside. No doubt it 
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is necessary to start somewhere, and to assume something, 
in approaching any kind of problem, but it is also advisable 
from time to time to go back and examine the foundations 
on which our inquiry ultimately rests. With regard 
especially to the Two-document hypothesis I have tried to 
show in this chapter that many commonly accepted argu- 
ments in its favour are so inconclusive or fallacious, and that 
the difficulties in connection with the Q theory are so 
confessedly great, that there is substantial ground for 
demanding a reconsideration of the whole question. 
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19. Use of documentary sources. 20. Supplemented by special 
information. 21. Free treatment of sources by writers. 22. Important 
to recognize, 23. The writers not mere compilers. 24. Omissions 
. natural. 25. The historical evidence. 26. Lightfoot on Papias. 
27. Criticized by Hawkins. 28. Other objections. 29. Possibility of 
an Aramaic Matthew. 30, Objection from the citations of prophecy. 
31. Supreme importance of the literary evidence. 


19. This book does not pretend to be an introduction to 
the Synoptic problem at large, but some general points will 
be discussed here, which bear upon both of the main divisions 
of our subject, so as to avoid repetition later on. It is now 
generally admitted that the phenomena presented by the 
common matter in the Gospels imply the use of documentary 
sources of some kind, rather than mere oral transmission. 
It seems difficult to believe, in spite of the known retentive- 
ness of the oriental memory, that there could ever have 
existed such a defined and organized corpus of oral teaching 
as would account for what we find in our first three Gospels, 
and the Oral hypothesis, at any rate as a complete explana- 
tion, is practically abandoned, though it is still sometimes 
called upon to help out the Q theory. 


20. But, in addition to any written documents, oral 
traditions of Christ’s miracles, parables and discourses 
would naturally be preserved, more perhaps in conversation 
and private instruction than in preaching, which (judging 
from what we read in Acts) was mainly concerned with other 
matters. St. Matthew would remember much, and very 
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probably have notes of more, whether we suppose them 
to have been used for Q or for the First Gospel. St. Mark 
would be familiar with the narratives which he had often 
heard told by St. Peter. St. Luke, in addition to his two 
main documentary sources, had evidently taken pains to 
gather much information from elsewhere. For two out of 
the three Gospels, however, these private sources of informa- 
tion seem to have been merely supplemental to the docu- 
mentary ones. 


21. Even when using other documents, however, it 
is clear that the evangelists felt themselves bound by no 
hard and fast rules. This has been recognized on all sides. 
Dr. Sanday* describes them as ‘hampered by no literary 
conventions,’ and points out that they evidently considered 
themselves to be not copyists but historians, entitled to deal 
with their text freely, sometimes reproducing their pre- 
decessors’ words, and sometimes using their own. He also 
shows how, even when reproducing from their manuscript, 
the necessary interval between reading and writing down 
would give the brain opportunity for re-arrangements 
and substitutions, or for alterations in the applications of 
terms, which often simulate the. results of oral transmission. 
Similarly Prof. Stanton} shows that the Gospel writers felt 
themselves to be far more nearly on a level with the authors 
of the documents they used than men of a later generation 
could do, and that they therefore followed the natural 
tendency of historians embodying matter from other 
writings to abbreviate parts of it, to alter the style in accord- 
ance with their own habits of expression, and at times, after 
picturing to themselves the scenes described, to narrate them 
in their own way. 


22. The importance of all this can hardly be exaggerated. 
It will have especially to be kept in mind when we are dealing 
with the manner in which Luke treats his second source. 
*Oxford Studies, pp. 12-19. 
tHastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. Gospels, p. 240. 
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It would, if it had always been sufficiently realized, have 
obviated the necessity for a vast amount of discussion about 
small additions and variations. It was the supposed 
necessity for finding a ‘source’ for every trivial alteration 
which led to the demand of Schmiedel and others for a 
complicated system of ‘sources of sources,’ and to elaborate 
(though often vague) speculations as to the-original com- 
ponents and subsequent transformations of -Q. The 
recognition by the Two-document scholars that the Mark 
which was a ‘source’ was identical with our present Gospel, 
and that everything required to explain the other corres- 
pondences of Matthew and Luke may well have been 
embodied in a single document, constitutes a distinct 
advance in the critical standpoint. 


23, It should further be remembered that, notwithstand- 
ing their use of previous documents, the chief interest of the 
writers of the later Gospels would naturally be centred in their 
own added material. The evangelists, that is, wrote 
because they had something spectal to write about, and did not sit 
down merely to be editors, or makers of patchwork, They 
would have fresh touches to add to what was already there, 
and fresh incidents and teachings to insert from their own 
memories or traditions, 


24, In order to make room for this special matter, they 
would often be compelled to make omissions from the 
material of their source on a considerable scale, and to 
abbreviate discourses or incidents which, for one cause or 
another, they were not so keen to insert. And this would be 
quite as likely to occur with a Gospel like Mark, which was 
probably intended to be a concise handbook, as for one like 
Luke, which threatened to exceed the limits of a normal 
roll. A great deal too much stress has been laid on the 
supposed necessity for accounting for omissions. Some 
of them, no doubt, excite a certain amount of surprise, 
but it should be recognized that omissions are the natural 
and necessary complement of additions, and therefore do not 
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as arule call for any special explanation. All the evangelists 
must have omitted a great part of what they knew (cf. John 
xod, 25). 


25. The historical evidence as to the origin of the Gospels 
deserves more attention than it commonly receives to-day. 
Much of it however has been, and is, so variously interpreted 
that no use of it is made in the chapters which follow, except 
as to the connexion of St. Mark with St. Peter, which is 
generally admitted, and may be taken as an established fact. 
But it may be fairly claimed that the historical evidence, 
on the whole, is in favour of the priority of the First Gospel. 
On this side there is an almost unbroken early tradition, 
while on the other this early testimony is discounted by the 
uncertainty involved in the statement of Papias, that 
Matthew composed the ‘logia’ in Hebrew. 


26. The majority of critics at present are inclined to 
adopt Schleiermacher’s suggestion that Papias merely 
refers to a collection of ‘sayings.’ But the objection made 
‘to this by Dr. Lightfoot has lost none of its weight. He 
writes,* ‘Indeed this theory is encumbered with the most 
serious difficulties. In the first place, there is no notice or 
trace elsewhere of any such ‘collection of discourses.’ In 
the next place, all other early writers from Pantaenus 
and Irenaeus onwards, who allude to the subject, speak of 
St. Matthew as writing a Gospel, not a mere collection of 
sayings, in Hebrew. If they derived their information in 
every case from Papias, it is clear that they found no difficulty 
in interpreting his language so as to include a narrative: 
if they did not (as seems more probable . . . ), then their 
independent testimony is all the more important, as of 
independent witnesses to the existence of a Hebrew St. 
Matthew, which was a narrative, and not a mere collection 
of discourses.’ As to the actual meaning of the phrase used, 
it is admitted by Dr. Sanday+ that Dr. Lightfoot has 

*Essays on ‘Supernatural Religion’, p. 172. 

tSmith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 2nd edit., p, 1223. 
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‘proved’ that the expression used by Papias ‘would fit just 
as well a mixed record of acts and discourses, like our 
Gospel.’ 


27. Sir John Hawkins} endeavours to lessen the force of 
Lightfoot’s argument by suggesting that it dates from a time 
when scholars were labouring to prove that our Gospel was 
written by the apostle Matthew, whereas, he says, ‘further 
subsequent study has shown it to be almost inconceivable 
that an apostle should have relied on previous authorities 
in a way that the composer of the First Gospel unquestion- 
ably does.’ But this merely shows how easy it is for 
adherents of the Two-document hypothesis, by confusing 
its two aspects, to slip into the fallacy of ‘begging the 
question.” Why that word ‘unquestionably?’ If the 
apostle was the author, and his Gospel was the (original) work 
spoken of by Papias, which is what Lightfoot contends for, 
he did not rely on previous authorities. It is the very 
question at issue. 


28. It has been further objected that the testimony 
of Papias does not really support St. Augustine’s theory with 
regard to the composition of Mark, since Papias describes 
St. Mark as getting his material from St. Petey, and it is 
urged that, even if we suppose him to have used Matthew 
in addition, it is inconceivable that he should, from his 
Petrine recollections, have added so little to what he found 
.there, except a few incidents and some vivid touches in the 
narratives. But the difficulty is not so great as it looks. 
The vivid touches, additions and alterations really amount 
altogether to something considerable, and on the other 
hand, if we suppose (as the traditions affirm) that the First 
Gospel was there ready for him, what could be more natural 
than that St. Mark, with his collection of disconnected 
and unordered notes or reminiscences of what he had 
heard from St. Peter, should have welcomed it eagerly as a 
groundwork on which he might build up his own material ? 


Oxford Studies, pp. 105-106. 
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Without some such aid as the earlier Gospel would supply, 
it would hardly have been possible for one who had merely 
heard another’s account, given in detached portions and at 
various times, to write a connected history such as we have 
in the Second Gospel. 


29. That Matthew wrote his Gospel in ‘Hebrew,’ or 
Aramaic, is not improbable in itself, and would at once 
explain many difficulties. It is also strongly supported by 
Zahn from the internal evidence of our present Greek 
Gospel. The hypothesis (of Grotius) that St. Mark used the 
original Aramaic Matthew, and that the translator of the 
Greek Matthew, in his turn, used Mark to help him in his 
task in those portions where it was available, would, as 
Zahn shows, account for the correspondences which exist 
between the two in language, as well as in subject-matter. 
It would also meet a difficulty raised by Prof. Stanton* 
to the effect that, though it might be natural enough for a 
writer like Matthew to have remedied the uncouthness and 
removed the solecisms he found in Mark, a less skilled writer 
such as St. Mark evidently was would not have been likely 
to substitute awkward terms and expressions for Matthew’s. 
better ones. On the above theory the difficulty vanishes, 
as these corrections would have been made by the Greek 
translator. But in any case it is not a very serious one. 
Even if Mark was drawing his material from the Greek 
Matthew, he would naturally use his own customary mode 
of speech, and the refinements of Matthew’s diction would be 
as unnatural fo him, as his uncouthness would be to a more 
polished writer. It may be noted here that Archdeacon 
Allen argues in his Commentary on St. Mark for an Aramaic. 
original for the Second Gospel. Schmiedel and Stanton, 
however, hold that our Mark cannot be a translation, seeing 
that there is no trace in history of an Aramaic Mark, and that 
the Gospel was probably undertaken in response to the needs. 
of Greek-speaking Christendom. But if we suppose that 
St. Mark, writing in Greek, used the Aramaic Matthew as 


*The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, p. 37. 
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his source, it would seem that both the demand for an 
Aramaic source, and the objections to an original Aramaic 
Mark, would be met and satisfied. 


30. Itis well-known that the writer of our present Matthew 
sometimes, though not always, uses the familiar Septuagint 
version in quoting the prophecies. That he should find it 
convenient to do this, whether he were author or translator, 
is quite intelligible. An original Aramaic version must, 
of course, have quoted them from the Hebrew. But it is 
claimed* that in two important instances there can have 
been no such original use of the Hebrew at all, seeing that the 
application of the prophecy made by the evangelist depends 
for its fitness on the altered form of the Greek version, which 
must therefore have been used from the first. The first of 
these is Matt. i. 23, applied to the narrative of the Virgin- 
birth. But on this verse Archdeacon Allen writes, ‘There are 
signs that the view that Isaiah was using current mytho- 
logical terms, and intended his expression to carry with it the 
sense of supernatural birth, is rightly gaining ground... . 
In any case, the Septuagint translators already interpreted 
the passage in this sense.’ That is to say, the Hebrew. 
verse was at that time understood in the same sense as the 
Greek, and may therefore just as well have stood in the 
original Gospel. The other passage is Matt. xxi. 16, ‘Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 
As to this Prof. Burkitt says, ‘The whole point of the saying 
is in the word “‘praise,”’ but it is a word which does not occur 
in the Hebrew original at all.’ But this is surely a mis- 
apprehension.’ The ‘whole point’ is in the words ‘babes and 
sucklings,’ and the purport of the Greek verse is the same as 
that of the Hebrew, that by the utterance of babes God puts 
to silence the gainsaying of the enemy. 


31. More important, however, for our purpose than the 
historical evidence is that which is drawn from the literary 


*e.g. by Schmiedel, Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. Gospels’; and Burkitt, 
Earliest Sources, p. 26. 
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phenomena of the Gospels in the form in which we possess 
them to-day. Here at least we are dealing with solid facts, 
whatever difficulties there may be as to interpreting them. 
This evidence takes account of the variations of order in the 
common matter of the Gospels, together with any modifica- 
tions of diction connected with these, the doublets found in 
them, and their own treatment of doublets which they may 
come upon in their source, any structural signs pointing to 
the derivation of one Gospel from another, and so on. Such 
evidence can only be obtained and weighed after much 
patient examination of detail, and a student who has gone 
through this laborious process, and has come to a conclusion 
which appears to him more or less satisfactory, may naturally 
feel some hesitation when he is asked to examine the evidence 
again from a fresh point of view. All that can be done is to 
crave his patience and forbearance through the following 
chapters. 


CHAPTER ITI 
LUKE’S USE OF HIS SOURCES 


32. The preface. 33. Two principal documentary sources. 34. Luke’s 
method of combining them. 35. The order of each followed. 36. But 
the two orders overlapped. 37. Effect on the chronology. 38. Lukes 
indifference as to considerations of time. 39. Even when following 
Mark. 40. His free editorial treatment of his second source. 
41. Including the adaptation of phraseology to other incidents. 
42. Passages out of order, and the question they raise. 


32. Little definite information, either as to Luke’s sources 
or as to his method of composition, can be obtained from 
his preface. The previous attempts referred to there were 
evidently not altogether satisfactory, and he probably does 
not include his own sourees of information among them. 
The words in which he justifies his own undertaking do 
indeed promise, what we shall find to be the case, that he 
had made careful and elaborate preparation before he began 
to write, but his expressed intention of writing ‘in order’ 
probably implies little more than the arranging of his 
materials in a continuous narrative. It certainly cannot 
have been meant to promise any special carefulness about 
chronological order, as is shown in §§ 36-39 below. 


33. The interesting questions as to the sources from 
which Luke: obtained the matter peculiar to his own Gospel 
lie outside the scope of our inquiry, and will not be considered 
here. In addition to these, however, it is generally agreed 
that he made use of two documentary sources, one of these 
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being the Second Gospel, almost if not quite in its present 
form, and the other a source which for the present, in this 
chapter and the next, it will be sufficient to refer to as ‘Q’ 
(in quotation marks), without definitely identifying it either 
with the Q of the Two-document hypothesis, or (as will be 
done later) with certain parts of the First Gospel. Luke 
evidently takes the Second Gospel as the main framework on 
which the rest of his material is to be arranged, probably 
because he considered it to be, as Sir John Hawkins* calls it, 
‘the venerated Markan source, the vehicle of Peter’s teach- 
ing,’ perhaps also because its substance and arrangement 
may have been already familiar in his own circle. 


34. When adding to this his ‘Q’ material Luke might, of 
course, have attempted to combine or ‘conflate’ it, as 
Matthew is commonly asserted to have done, with the 
Markan framework, but it is a matter of common knowledge 
that he did in fact take the easier course of introducing it, 
along with most of his own peculiar material, in three or 
four distinct blocks. With regard to this arrangement, 
however, there are two points which require special notice. 


35. Firstly, it must be noted that, so far as the main 
events and subjects of the Gospel are concerned (as distinct 
from detached portions of discourse and individual sayings) 
Luke is quite as faithful in following the order of his source 
when he is using ‘Q’ as he is when using Mark. This assertion 
holds good whether we consider the ‘Q’ source to have been 
Matthew or Q, and whichever theory as to the original order 
of Q may be adopted. There is one apparent exception, in 
the case of John the Baptist’s question and the discourse 
following upon it, which Luke was compelled to anticipate a 
little because, in his next Markan division, John is mentioned 
as dead. This has the effect of causing the end of one of the 
‘Q’ divisions slightly to overlap the beginning of the next 
following one. 


*Oxford Studies, p. 53. 
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36. Secondly, in spite of the facts mentioned above, 
Luke’s method of inserting his ‘Q’ material has the effect of 
causing every single event in the ‘Q’ divisions (after the 
Temptation) to be placed either behind or ahead of what 
would be its natural chronological position in the Markan 
divisions, and not only so, but it also throws those divisions 
out of gear even with those sections in Matthew which have 
parallels in Mark. The actual historical order of events is 
thus completely sacrificed and thrown into confusion. It is 
therefore beside the mark to say, as commentators so often 
do, that Luke places such incidents as that of the two dis- 
appointed aspirants (Luke ix. 57-62), or the accusation of 
casting out demons by Beelzebub (xi. 15-26), at a different 
period from Matthew, the real fact being that Luke is 
following the crder of his source without any regard to 
historical position. 


37. This method of Luke’s, together with the curious 
effects described above, is seen at a glance in the following 
table. The sections, which are (for convenience of space) of 
varying length, are lettered in the order in which they occur 
in Luke, their brief descriptions following the letters in the 
same order. The same letters, occupying of course different 
positions, show how the same sections, where they exist, are 
arranged in Matthew (the order assigned to them in O would 
be the same for these sections). The black lines show which 
of his two sources, Mark or ‘Q,’ Luke is following, and also 
call attention to the curious dislocation of order which 
results. The asterisks mark the point where Luke breaks 
away from using one source and passes to the other. (The 
mission of the seventy is, of course, not in Matthew, but the 
charge which is applied by Luke to that event is there, and 
it will be noted that Luke, having narrated the mission of 
the twelve in Mark’s order, narrates the mission of the 
seventy in the position occupied by the charge to the twelve* 
in Matthew’s order). 
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The Baptism and Temptation. 
Astonishment at Christ’s teaching. 
The synagogue at’ Capernaum. 

Peter’s wife’s mother: other healings. 
Healing of leper. 

Healing paralytic. 

Plucking corn: choosing the 12: &c. 


The great sermon. 
Capernaum: the centurion’s servant. 
The Baptist’s message: &c. 


Parables: the mother and brethren. 

The command to cross over. 

Storm on Lake: Gerasene demoniac. 

Jairus’ daughter: woman with issue. 

Mission of the 12. 

Herod’s fears: feeding of 5000. 

Peter’s confession: the Transfigura- 
[tion: &c. 

The two disappointed aspirants. 

Mission of the 70. 

Woes on Chorazin: &c. 

Casting out demons: asking a sign. 

Woes on Pharisees: &c. 

Servants to be found’ watching. 


Blessing little children: Jericho: &c. 
Warnings. Z 
Final events. 


38. These results of Luke’s method of combining his two 
sources force us to inquire how far he makes any attempt to 


arrange his materials in chronological order at all. 


The 


only possible conclusion seems to be that, so far at least as 
discourses and minor incidents are concerned, he treats mere 


order in time with almost complete indifference. 


This may 
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appear strange in a writer like Luke, who we know did not 
lack the historical instinct. In this case it may have been 
the result of finding himself faced by a collection of events 
and teachings, many of them gathered as unconnected 
fragments from various sources, all of them in his eyes too 
important to be omitted, and yet, with his limited informa- 
tion, hopelessly impossible to arrange in historical order. 
Further, if he was using the First Gospel, he would-notice 
that either Mark or Matthew had extensively rearranged the 
earlier incidents of the Ministry, and might well conclude, 
therefore, that the utmost he could attempt was to arrange 
his material in some coherent form. At any rate, the 
method which he adopts is a frank abandonment of anything 
like historic sequence. 


39. Luke, indeed, seems quite to have realized this, as 
may be seen from the fact that he rarely copies even such 
indications of time and date as are found in his Markan 
framework. It looks as if, after reproducing one or two such 
expressions to begin with, he discovered that he was drifting 
away from Mark’s order, and therefore altered Mark’s exact 
connexions to something more vague. Thus at :— 

Luke iv. 38-40, he reproduces Mark’s definite notes. 

Luke viii. 4, on again rejoining Mark, he omits his links 
about the house and the sea. 

Luke viii. 22, ‘on one of those days.’ 

Luke ix. 18, on rejoining Mark after the ‘great omission,’ 
he merely says, ‘as he was praying alone.’ 

Luke ix. 43d, he omits Mark’s note about returning to 
Galilee. 

Luke ix. 46, he omits the note as to Capernaum and the 
house. 

Luke xviii. 35, Luke, whether from accident or design, 
puts the healing before instead of after the visit to 
Jericho. 

Luke xix. 45. Here, perhaps noting the disagreement 
between Matthew and Mark, Luke omits all mention of 
the day or hour of the cleansing of the Temple. 
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40. It is important also to notice, apart from these time 
considerations, how very freely Luke rearranges and even 
supplements the information derived from his second source. 
The extent to which he thus exercises his functions as 
editor* has been recognized by many scholars, notably by 
Dr. Wright and Prof. Stanton. The latter writest as 
follows :—‘When some precepts are said to have been spoken 
to the multitude (xii. 54; xiv. 25), others to the disciples 
(xii. 1, 22; xvi. 1; xvii. 1), others to the Pharisees (xiv. 3; 
xv. 2, 3), it is possible that the evangelist may himself have 
conjectured the persons addressed from the nature of ‘the 
subject-matter. ... In particular, we ought no doubt to 
attribute to him’some at least of the allusions to the journey- 
ings of Jesus and His disciples. In the first insertion we 
have a reference of this kind at viii. 1, and there is a series 
of them in the second, greater insertion at ix. 51,57; x. 38; 
xiii. 22; xiv: 25; xvii. 11. By this device he was able 
without greatly altering the substance and arrangement of 
his document . . . to transform it into a narrative of travel, 
and so fit it into a work of history. . . .. And doubtless this 
manner of presenting the subject-matter commended itself 
to him as the true one.’ 


41. Another important instance of this freedom of 
treatment is the way in which, not infrequently, Luke uses 
the wording in his source of some incident or short discourse 
which he for some reason did not require, to help him in 
describing some other incident he knew of, but as to which, 
we may suppose, his information was too meagre to serve. 
A notable instance occurs in connection with the mission of 
the seventy. Of this it seems probable that Luke had only 
been able to secure a brief account, and yet the occasion 
would seem too important to be passed over in a few words. 
For the charge to the apostles he had only used the short 
form found in Mark. He therefore borrows the additional 

*This does not of course contradict what was said above about the 
evangelists not being mere editors. A mere editor would hardly venture 


to do what Luke does. 
{The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, p. 230. 
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material from that charge as found in his second source, and 
applies it (probably quite legitimately so far as its subject- 
matter was concerned) to his own narrative about the 
seventy.* Again, the parable of the good Samaritan is 
introduced by a dialogue which may well have been less 
accurately remembered than the parable itself. Language 
is therefore borrowed for it from the similar dialogue in 
Matt. xxii. For: the dispute about greatness at the last 
Supper, Luke borrows from the second previous dispute in 
the other Gospels, which (as often with repetitions) he had 
omitted. It should be observed that Luke, while he is often 
ready, as suggested above, to supply minor details to round 
off his narratives, never invents sayings, though he may 
sometimes adapt them, as in the above cases, to other similar 
incidents. Less certain examples of the same method are 
found in Luke’s account of the call of Simon, which the 
differences in subject-matter and position seem to mark as a 
distinct and later incident than that told of by Matthew and 
Mark, which Luke for some reason omits, but borrows some 
of its wording; also in the parable of the great supper; 
and possibly also in that of the pounds. These transferences 
of mere words must be carefully distinguished from real 
dislocations of order, which they often simulate. 


42. There is a close agreement in order between Matthew 
and Luke, as already shown, in the main sections of their 
common ‘Q’ material. These sections comprise very nearly 
two-thirds of the common verses as counted in Luke. The 
case is widely different, however, with regard to a large num- 
ber of individual sayings and portions of discourse, some of 
them of not inconsiderable length. The question therefore 
arises, did these other passages occur originally (in ‘Q’) in 
the order in which they now occur in Matthew, or in that of 
Luke? The question is important with respect to the 
Two-document hypothesis, since, if Luke’s order was the 

*So Dr. Bartlet, in Oxford Studies, p. 243, who however supposes 


that the charge was borrowed from Luke’s special ‘S,’ and not from 
Matthew. 
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original one, the opposing theory that he took these passages 
from Matthew is evidently put out of court. Prof. Stanton* 
expresses fairly the antecedent difficulties on both sides of 
the question,—‘It remains very difficult to believe either, 
that anyone in the circle in which the First Gospel must 
have been composed should have employed the amount of 
literary art and labour necessary to construct the dis- 
courses found in that Gospel out of fragments; or that, on 
the other hand, the third evangelist, if he had these wholes 
before him, should have felt it to be his duty to break them 
up.’ It will, however, be seen in the following chapter that, 
while the former difficulty is even greater than appears at 
first sight, the latter is easily and simply accounted for. 


*Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. Gospels, p. 240. 
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THE ORIGINAL ORDER OF LUKE’S 
SECOND SOUKCE. 


43. The discussion to be from the Two-document point of view. 
44, Streeter’s argument for the Lucan order. 45, Is inconsistent with 
the facts as to Matthew. 46. Andasto Luke. 47. And therefore fails. 
48. Harnack’s analysis of the evidence. 49. Two kinds of trans- 
positions. 50. Those within the same context. 51. Which are all 
included in one ‘unit.’ 52. And those between different units. 
53. The distribution of units a crucial test as to their original order. 
54. Their arrangement naturally accounted for if this order was 
Matthew’s. 55. But hard to explain if it was Luke’s. 56. Further 
difficulties as to the Lucan order. 57. List showing the distribution 
of units in Matthew and in Luke. 


43. Throughout this chapter it will be assumed that the 
Two-document hypothesis is possibly true, and the argument 
will be to the effect that, even 1f Q was a distinct document, 
and was used by both Matthew and Luke, it must have stood in 
Matthew’s order. The reasons for supposing that the 
original order was that now found in Luke are given at 
length by Canon Streeter in his essay On the Original Order 
of Q, in the Oxford Studies. He there first enunciates a 
general principle, and then examines the passages in detail, 
challenging the conclusion drawn by Harnack, from the 
same evidence, that the original order was that of Matthew. 


44. Streeter’s general argument is thus expressed on 

p. 145, ‘One cardinal principle will guide our investigation. 

It may be presumed that Matthew and Luke would each deal 

with his second authority in much the same way as he dealt 

with his first. If, therefore, we study the principles on which 

they work respectively in dealing with Mark we shall arrive 
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at the principles on which they might be expected to have 
worked when dealing with Q.’ He then draws attention to 
the dislocations of order which exists between the earlier 
chapters of Matthew and Mark, contrasting them with the 
few and trifling alterations of Mark’s order made by Luke, 
and draws the conclusion that, in most cases at least, we 
must suppose that it is Luke and not Matthew which has. 
preserved the original order of the Q material. 


45. But there are two serious objections to this argument. 
In the first place, as to Matthew. If we suppose that he did 
use both Mark and Q, and that Q stood in Luke’s order, 
he certainly did mot treat them both in the same manner. 
His (supposed) transpositions from Mark are in solid con- 
nected sections, are confined to the early part of the Gospel, 
and, except that they change the historical order, do not 
create new contexts. Only in the case of one passage of 
three verses, with possibly another couple of short sayings, 
is he alleged to have transferred anything which he took. 
from Mark to quite a different part of his Gospel, or to have 
inserted it in a fresh context. But, when using ‘Q,’ in 
addition to the passages which he is presumed to have kept 
in their original order, he must have taken more than a 
score of short passages and sayings right away from their 
original positions, and have inserted them in entirely fresh 
contexts where they did not previously belong. 


46. In the second place, with regard to Luke, whether he 
treats his two sources alike as to order is, of course, the 
question at issue, but he does undoubtedly treat them quite 
differently in other respects. His Markan sections are, 
almost without exception, complete in themselves, without 
interruptions or interpolations even of his own special 
material. His ‘Q’ sections, on the contrary, especially 
in the ‘great interpolation,’ are frequently and increasingly 
interrupted in this way, so that at times the special matter 
takes the chief place, with the ‘Q’ matter only fitted in, 
a short phrase or two at a time, here and there. Even 
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as to order, moreover, most critics, even those who uphold - 


the original Lucan order as a whole, are willing to recognise 
some instances in which ‘Q’ sayings ave transferred to other 
positions by Luke, and grouped together, because they bear 
on some particular subject. Prof. Stanton reckons among 
such the sayings on light, Luke xi. 33-36, and those on 
wealth, Luke xvi. 10-13, added after the parable of the 


unjust steward. 


47. Thus the presumption on which the whole argument 
is based, that Matthew and Luke would both have treated 
their two sources in the same manner, is seen to be con- 
tradicted by the facts, so that the argument falls to the 
ground. 


48. The mode of distribution of the various ‘Q’ passages 
in the two Gospels, which is the real evidence on which the 
question at issue must be decided, has been exhaustively 
analyzed by Harnack, and his book, The Sayings of Jesus, 
is now accessible in English. His arguments are, however, 
less happily arranged than his evidence, and Harnack 
appears to have overlooked the most significant point of 
all with regard to Luke’s treatment. It will be necessary, 

- therefore, to discuss the matter here independently. 


49. In discussing the transpositions of order which 
are observed when we compare Luke with Matthew, it is 
of primary importance to distinguish (as indeed many 
writers have done to some extent), between those affecting 
passages which lie in both Gospels (and therefore presumably 
in the original source) within the limits of the same general 
context, and those by which a passage is transferred to some 
entirely new position. 


50. The former class might rather be described as 
rearrangements, which seem to have been made sometimes 
from mere considerations of taste, sometimes in order to re- 
adjust the subject-matter or the phraseology in consequence 
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of some compression or expansion of the context in which 
they are found. An example is seen in the account of the 
Temptation. The three temptations must almost certainly 
have occurred together in the source, but in one or other of 
the Gospels they are rearranged. An even more important, 
and a more complicated instance is to be found in the great 
Sermon, which, as reported by Matthew, includes both the 
classes of transpositions referred to above. As to the first 
class, we find that Matt. v. 3, 6, 11, 12, 39-42, 4446, vii. 1-5, 
12, 16-18, 22-27, are represented in substance and order by 
Bike vi. 20-23, 29, 30, 27, 28, 32, 35-38, 41, 42, 31, 43, 44, 
46-49. Concerning these two groups of verses Sir John 
Hawkins,* after pointing out the general agreement, ‘which 
cannot be accidental,’ between Matthew and Luke as to the 
arrangement and order of the main subjects, writes, ‘From 
this the most obvious, though not quite inevitable, inference 
is that the Sermon in these four stages lay before both 
compilers.’ It seems evident, indeed, that such slight and 
easily explained} rearrangements as these, only in one case 
extending beyond the limits of two or three verses, can 
hardly, considered by themselves, furnish any conclusive 
argument for supposing one Gospel to represent the order of 
the source rather than the other. 


51. Each collection of passages of this kind, found in both 
Gospels within the limits of the same context, and therefore 
presumably occurring together in the source, I propose to 
call a ‘unit’. The complete context in either Gospel, or in 
the source, may include further matter besides the unit, but 
the unit has clearly an existence of its own, and may be 
treated by itself as an item in the succession of passages, 
without reference to the arrangement of its constituent 
parts. 


52. Within the limits of Matthew’s Sermon, however, 
and in many other places, there are passages, often very 


*Oxford Studies, p. 121. 
TSee § 102. 
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short, which occur in altogether different places in the two 
Gospels. Each of these also must, of course, be counted as 
a unit for the purpose of our inquiry. It may be remarked 
that, as a rule, it is the longer units, often containing some 
internal rearrangement, which correspond in order in the 
two Gospels, and the shorter ones that have their order most 
dislocated between the two. The customaty method of 
reckoning up the:separate ‘passages’ which are in or out of 
order, instead of grouping them into these ‘units,’ has not 
only led to widely divergent estimates as to their number, 
but has also obscured the manner in which they are dis- 
tributed, which is the real key to the question as to their 
original order. 


53. Now the outstanding fact with regard to the distribu- 
tion of the units in either Gospel is this. If we examine 
them in Luke we find that, with the exception of a pair of 
short verses,* Luke vi. 39,40, and of the overlapping of 


. 


the John Baptist section already noticed, there is not a | 


single unit of the ‘Q’ matter out of order with Matthew up 
to the middle of Luke’s tenth chapter (corresponding to the 
end of Matt. xi.). These units include about two-fifths of 
the total ‘Q’ matter in the Gospel. If, on the other hand, 
we examine the (corresponding) first eleven chapters of 
Matthew, while the same main sequence of units, of course, 
runs through them which is found in Luke, it is continually 
interrupted by the interposition of about a score of other 
units, all of which are found in later chapters of Luke. 
Further, the later chapters of Matthew are arranged on 
much the same lines as the earlier ones, whereas in the later 
chapters of Luke, while a common sequence of the larger 
units is still traceable for a time, it becomes more and more 
interrupted by over thirty other ‘Q’ units which are not in 
sequence with Matthew (see § 57, where the lists show at a 
glance the evident contrasts). How would these definite 
and striking facts be explained by either of the rival theories ? 


*These are discussed in § 103 below. The use of Matthew’s doublet. 


in Luke vi. 43-45 (see § 79) does not really affect the argument here. 
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54. Suppose, first, that the units all stood originally in 
Matthew's order. In the early part of Luke’s Gospel it is 
evident, as Dr. Sanday* and others have recognized, that 
he ‘was conscious of being pressed for space, and that he felt 
bound to economize his materials.’ Already, in the ninth 
chapter, he had felt compelled to omit a large section from 
Mark. It seems natural to suppose that in these earlier 
chapters Luke might have felt it necessary to omit certain 
parts of his second source (whether we suppose it to have 
been Matthew or Q), especially as some parts of the Sermon, 
from their Judaic reference, might seem rather less suitable 
for his readers. By the time, however, that he reached the 
middle of our tenth chapter, he would find that he had still 
more than half of his roll unused, and accordingly he seems 
to have gone back, as occasion offered, and picked up the 
more important and suitable of the passages which he had 
omitted at first, sometimes, especially with the short sayings 
for which mere memory would serve, inserting them where 
suggested by some similar topic or ‘catch-word,’ but often 
simply picking them up in the order in which they came in 
his source, and fitting them in among his own special matter 
by the free editorial methods described in §40 above. The 
conviction that this is what actually happened becomes very 
strong when the process is followed out in detail, as is done 
in the tenth chapter. 


55. Suppose, on the other hand, that the ‘Q’ units stood 
in Luke’s order. Then (according to the Two-document 
hypothesis) Matthew would have found one sequence of 
units (as in the first ten chapters of Luke) ready to his hand, 
and incorporated them with his (presumed) Markan material; 
but, not content with this amount of ‘conflating,’ he must 
have interwoven, along with these passages, a number of 
others drawn from various parts of Q, sometimes picking 
them out here and there as it suited him, but often, which 
would immensely increase the difficulty of his task, fitting 
them in, side by side with his original sequence, in the order 


*Oxford Studies, p. 26. 
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in which they happened to stand in quite a different part of Q. 
That anyone should care to undertake, or should have the 
skill to accomplish, such a difficult and complicated task as 
that described above is hard to imagine. That from this 
piecing together of what Canon Streeter calls ‘a mosaic of 
fragments’ there should result a work so admittedly masterly 


y 


in method and arrangement as the First Gospel:seems almost — 


incredible. . = 


56. Two other considerations point strongly to Matthew’s 
order having been the original one. Firstly, with only a 
single exception (besides the little pair of verses already 
mentioned, and one accounted for as a doublet), all of 
Luke’s displaced units, numbering more than thirty, are 
taken from contexts which occur earlier in the source than 
the point at which he has arrived in his main sequence. 
That is to say, they are passages which he has already passed 
over once, perhaps noting them or even marking them 
in some way for possible future use, and has gone back 
afterwards to pick up. All of Matthew’s displaced units 
however (with the same exceptions) would have to be 
sought and taken from positions om ahead of the point in OQ 
at which his main sequence had arrived, which is obviously 
a much less likely method of compilation. Secondly, while 
these passages, as is admitted on all hands, easily and 
naturally fit their contexts in Matthew, and look as if they 
had always belonged to them, many of them are tacked on 
in Luke at the beginning or end of a paragraph, and have 
all the appearance of being placed there to round off the 
subject with which it is occupied. 


57. The following list shows the arrangement of the units 
of common matter in each of the two Gospels. The verses 
given are the limiting verses of the passage containing the 
unit, and often include other verses as well which are not 


common to the two. Those units which form the main | 


sequence the order of which is common to both Gospels are 
printed in Roman type, and are numbered thus :—(1) John 
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the Baptist, (2) the Temptation, (3, a and b) the great 
Sermon, (4) the centurion’s servant, (5) the Baptist’s 
message, (6) the two aspirants, (7) charge to the seventy, 
(8) woes on Chorazin, (9) Beelzebub controversy, (10) woes 
on Pharisees, (11) servants found watching, (12) the door 
shut, (13) the great Supper. The dislocated units in 
Luke*, and those which would be dislocated in Matthew 
according to the opposing theory, are set forward to the 
right ineach column. Details as to the insertion of the units 
in Luke, and the reasons, often evident enough, which seem to 
have governed their position, are described in the tenth 
chapter. 


Units IN LUKE. UNITS IN MATTHEW. 
(1) ii. 1-22 (1) ii. 1-17 
(2) iv. 1-15 (Dyeivelf223,, 24 
(3) vi. 20-49 (3) v. 1-vii. 27 
vi. 39 W, US 
vi. 40 v.18 
(4) vii. 1-10 Yo oy, AS 
(5) vii. 18-35 YW, BY 
(6) ix. 57-60 wal, SIs) 
tiiex. 1-12 Val, IK Sl 
(8) x. 13-22 Wily PEA, 283 
5a De vi. 24 
$e) PSH) ' Wi, Maar} 
xa, 24. Vil. /—11 
Yall, SEI vii. 13, 14 


(4) viii. 5-13 

viii. 11, 12 
(6) viii. 18-22 
(7) ix. 37-x. 15 


(5) xi. 2-19 
M2513 
(8) xi. 21-27 
*The use of doublets by Luke (as at Luke vi. 43-45, see chap. viii 


below) is not noticed here, unless it gives rise to some further change of 
order. 
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UNITS IN LUKE. 
(9) xi. 14-32 


xi. 34, 35 


(10) xi. 39-52 


Sane I) 

xa, 229 
xu. 10 
Sable lel, UY 
ail, Pil 
xU1.°33, 34 


(11) xii, 35-46 


(12) xiii. 25 


xii. 49-53 
XU,.98,99 
xii. 18-21 
Xill. 24 


xill. 26, 27 
xiii. 28, 29 
xiii. 30 
xiii. 34, 35 
alive lal 


Xvi. 1 
SOV, By 2! 
Natale, (6) 
xvi. 23-27 


(13) xix. 1-27 


xXxil. 25-29 
seat, 3) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


xii. 22-45 


Hdl, LZ 
xiii. 16, 17 
xiii. 31-33 
xv. 14 


Xvi. 6 


xvii. 20 
XVIIL «7 


XVIii. 
XVill. 


2,13 


15-21 


Sab, LAS 

xox, Daas 
RO LO) 
Xxii. 35-39 


Xxiii. 4—36 


XXill. 
XXill. 
Oak 
XEXDV A eNO 


SOG, IL, EY 
xxv 4 =o 
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CHAPTER V 
THE NATURE OF LUKE’S SECOND SOURCE. 


58. Was Matthew Luke’s second source? 59. Would meet a 
difficulty noticed above. 60. The positive evidence in its favour. 
61. Reluctance to admit even a limited use of Matthew. 62. Yet there 
is no sound objection to this. 63. Or even to a more extended use. 
64, Harnack’s objections inconclusive. 


58. As a result of the discussion in the last chapter it may 
fairly be claimed that the component parts of Luke’s second 
source stood, almost certainly, in the order in which they 
are found in the First Gospel. Moreover Harnack’s elaborate 
analysis in The Sayings of Jesus not only supports this 
contention, but also shows conclusively that the wording 
of the ‘Q’ passages must also have been, for the most part, 
almost (if not quite) identical with that found in Matthew. 
In a few places, indeed, the more important of which are 
discussed at the end of this chapter, he supposes that 
Matthew has modified the original form, but these are 
altogether outweighed by the agreements. Here we find 
it affirmed then, by one of the foremost upholders of the 
Two-document hypothesis (and he is by no means alone in 
this), that Luke’s ‘Q’ source agreed both in order and form 
with the common matter foundin Matthew. That is to say, 
if we remove from the First Gospel (1) all that has a parallel 
in Mark, and (2) whatever has no parallel at all (i.e., all 
the matter which is peculiar to Matthew) we shall have left 
something practically identical with the Q of the Two-document 
hypothesis. It seems at any rate worth while to inquire 
whether it was not this ‘Q’, lying there ready for him in 
Matthew, which Luke made use of, before troubling to invent 
another for that special purpose. 

43 
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59. This supposition would at least meet the acknow- 
ledged difficulty with regard to Q which has already been 
referred to,—its incongruous contents, the absence of any 
reference in it to the Passion, its formless and invertebrate 
character. Looked at as a complete document, ‘Q’ is, to 
quote Mr. Buckley again, ‘utterly unlike anything that 
anybody is ever likely to have written,’ but it is, on the 
other hand, exacly what we should expect to find 7eft as a 
vesidue after the ‘back-bone’ of narrative had been taken out 
from a more complete work. 


60. The positive evidence for Luke’s knowledge and use 
of the First Gospel is discussed in the following chapters. 
It is found in the relations between Matthew and Luke in 
the triple narrative (chap. vii), in the striking manner in 
which Luke recognizes and makes use of the Matthaean 
doublets (chap. viii), in the phenomena presented by the 
passages in Luke’s ‘great interpolation’ which have Markan 
parallels (chap. ix), and not least in the numerous instances 
noticed in the course of the tenth chapter where Luke’s 
choice or modifications of passages is seen to be influenced 
by causes existing in the text of Matthew, but which could 
have had no existence in the Q of the Two-document critics. 
It will be convenient to notice here the objections which 
have been brought against the supposition. 


61. Putting aside, for the moment, the question as to 
any extensive use of Matthew by Luke, it is really strange 
to note the extreme reluctance of the supporters of the 
current theory to admit the exercise of any sort of influence 
by the First Gospel on the Third. Luke, we are told, may 
possibly have seen Matthew’s Gospel, or may have read it 
once, and that long ago, and so on. Archdeacon Allen, 
indeed, writes,* ‘Of course, if a reasonable case could be 


made out for Luke’s dependence upon Matthew in any one 


case, then a large number of agreements between the Gospels 
would be at once more easily explained by this fact than by 


*Commentary on St. Matthew, p. xl. 
At 
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any other theory.’ In spite of this, however, the most 
complicated theories are resorted to rather than admit the 
‘thin end of the wedge.’ 


62. Now it seems that there is only one reason which can 
be alleged against such a limited knowledge and use of 
Matthew by Luke as would at once account for the 
correspondences between the two in the triple narrative, 
namely, that if Luke had had any really useful knowledge 
of Matthew, he would never have omitted this or that 
passage which he has not used, or such parables as the 
unmerciful servant, or the labourers in the vineyard. This 
objection has already been noticed. We have seen that 
Luke was compelled by lack of space to omit a good deal 
that existed in both his sources. He had his own account, 
presumably from authoritative sources of information, of 
the Nativity and Childhood, and this he would see no 
reason to revise. He also had ready a number of additional 
parables requiring space for their insertion, and sooner than 
omit these he would almost certainly be ready to cut out 
some of those already narrated by Matthew. 


63. If we go on to ask whether a more elaborate use of 
Matthew by Luke will account for all the observed 
phenomena in connexion with the common matter in the 
two Gospels, the difficulties are, of course, more serious. 
They are the difficulties which attach to all attempts to. 
derive from any one source such divergent accounts as that 
of the opening portion of the great Sermon, and some other 
passages, difficulties which have given rise to various 
theories as to different recensions or other modifications 
of O. But it is very doubtful whether these theories really 
make things easier. The more they account for divergences, 
the more they make it hard to explain the close agreements 
found elsewhere. And surely, if once we recognize Luke's 
standpoint, the difficulty is really not so very great. 
Whatever the source was, alterations were made in it somehow 
and at some time. Why should it not have been Luke who 
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mdde them? We have seen with what complete an assump- 
tion of authority and freedom he deals with his materials in 
general, and even if he knew his second source to be an 
apostolic document, it had not then come to the position of 
unassailable authority which it afterwards attained, and 
Luke may well have considered some of his other sources of 
information, such as Philip, the ‘associate of apostles and 
other personal disciples of Jesus in Jerusalem,’* as- quite 
equally trustworthy, especially if he had been familiar with 
their accounts for many years and his acquaintance with 
Matthew’s Gospel was comparatively recent. Dr. Sanday’s 
suggestiont that, in the case of the beatitudes and elsewhere, 
Luke had independent written accounts of his own, and 
followed these in some places in preference to his ‘Q’ source, 
would apply to Matthew just as well as to Q. The above- 
mentioned difficulties then, though they are real ones to 
some extent, do not appear to be greater with respect to 
‘Matthew than with respect to Q. 


64. Harnack,t however, quotes ten expressions in the 
First Gospel, which he supposes to be variations from the 
text of O, ‘wherein we trace distinct bias of various kinds,’ 
and which therefore he asserts must be secondary and not 
original. He himself admits that, ‘taking into account 
the considerable size of QO, they are few in number and of 
slight importance,’ but he nevertheless thinks that they prove 
that Luke used Q and not Matthew. It must be noted that 
for Harnack’s argument to be valid it is not only necessary 
to show that these expressions imply a secondary or late 
origin for Matthew, for Luke might have followed a late or 
secondary Matthew just as well as‘an original one; it must 
also be shown that the corresponding Lucan expressions 
could not have been derived or altered from the Matthaean 
ones. The passages are as follows :—No. 1, ‘the holy city’ 
(Matt. iv. 5), No. 2, ‘these ye ought to have done and not 

*Bartlet in Oxford Studies, p. 352. 

{lbid., p: xxii. 

tThe Sayings of Jesus, pp. 110-112. 
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to have left the other undone’ (xxiii. 23), and No. 3, ‘perfect’ 
(v. 48), are said to show a Jewish Christian bias or ethical 
standpoint. But the original writer (whoever he was) must 
have been a ‘Jewish Christian’ of some kind, and would quite 
naturally have used any of these expressions, and Luke 
might just as naturally have changed them, No. 1 for 
clearness, No. 2 for space (though the words stand in W. 
and H’s. text), and No. 3 to suit his own interpolated list of 
works of mercy. No. 4 is the (assumed) insertion of ‘saving 
for the cause of fornication,’ which is just as likely to have 
been an omission of Luke’s. No. 5, the words ‘in spirit’ 
in the first beatitude, may probably be explained by Dr. 
Sanday’s suggestion (see the previous paragraph). It is 
fairly generally agreed that the words express the meaning 
of the saying, and they may well have actually formed 
part of the original text (or perhaps have been added by 
a translator to express the real meaning of the Aramaic 
term). No. 6is the ‘omission’ (in xxiii. 34) ‘of the enigmatical 
quotation formula’ in Luke,—‘Therefore also said the wisdom 
of God,’ which ‘seems necessarily to presuppose the dogmatic 
bias of one who refused to recognize an uncanonical writing.’ 
Harnack himself, on an earlier page, expresses some doubt 
as to this. His argument here rests on a very uncertain 
interpretation of the passage. There is probably no ‘un- 
canonical writing’ in the case. The verse refers to (rather 
than quotes) the passage in Deut. xvii. 18, 19 together with 
that in 2 Chron. xxiv. 19, 22 about Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada (a Zechariah, if not the same man, is referred to 
immediately afterwards). Luke may very possibly have 
taken Matthew’s ‘behold’ as indicating a citation, indeed 
Harnack suggests that Matthew so intended it, and have 
inserted his own expression in consequence of it. In Nos. 
7 and 8 the expressions ‘Father in heaven’ and ‘for my sake’ 
are said to be ‘due to the influence of Christological dogma,’ 
but one really begins to wonder whether the ‘dogmatic 
bias’ is to be looked for in Matthew or in his critic, especially 
as the second of the two phrases is found, at the position 
of Matthew’s doublet passage, in both Mark and Luke. 
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In No. 9 the directions about forgiveness in Matt. xviii. 15 
are said to point to ‘the existence of a stereotyped graduation 
of disciplinary rule in the Christian community.’ This 
argument for a late date for Matthew has also been urged by 
Schmiedel and others. It implies, of course, that such a 
direction could not have been really given by Christ, because 
He is assumed not to have contemplated the formation 
of any organized.society. But this assumption is—really 
unwarranted unless we also assume the late date of Matthew, 
and Archdeacon Allen has shown* that the use of the term 
‘ecclesia’ by Christ need cause no difficulty. He has also 
made it clear,+ with reference to No. 10, that the mention of 
crucifixion before the death of Christ would be quite natural, 
as well as the introduction of such mention into an early 
Gospel narrative. These reasons of Harnack’s, therefore, 
seem on the whole to be so weak and inconclusive that they 
cannot be allowed to weigh against even the slightest positive 
evidence in favour of Luke’s use of Matthew as his second 
source. (Canon Streeters argument has already been 
discussed in § 16). 


*Oxford Studies, p. 280. 
t+Commentary on St. Matthew, p. 111. 
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CHAPTERS V1 
LUKE’S METHOD OF USING MATTHEW. 


65. Luke’s method at once natural and thorough. 66. Markan 
parallels ‘cancelled’ in his MS. of Matthew. 67. Probably also indicated 
in his MS. of Mark. 68. Such a method antecedently probable, 
and attested by the observed phenomena. 69. The result a ‘Q’ with 
special characteristics. 70. Luke’s frequent avoidance of doublets. 
71. The Lucan doublets and their significance. 


65. It will be as well, before going on to examine the 
evidence for the employment of the First Gospel by Luke, 
to describe the nature and extent of such employment which 
is supposed in this book. Luke’s method would appear to 
have been at once more simple and natural, and much more 
thorough, than that suggested by Mr. Lummis in How Luke 
was written. It seems very improbable that a careful writer 
like Luke should have begun work on his two main docu- 
ments while he was still so unfamiliar with them that he 
had constantly to be looking on ahead to find out whether 
one or other of them narrates some particular incident or 
miracle, or that, even so, he would be so without definite 
plan for his work that he would often be compelled to go back 
and alter what he had already written, even to the extent 
of cutting up his roll and sewing it together again. In 
these respects, as well as in certain suppositions about the 
text of Mark (which latter however he does not insist on), 
the author seems to have overweighted his theory with 
quite unnecessary difficulties. 


66. Common sense, as well as our knowledge of the result 
attained, would compel us to suppose that Luke must have 
made careful and elaborate preparation for the task before 
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him. He probably knew both Matthew and Mark well before 
he set to work at all. Butsucha general acquaintance would 
evidently not be enough to enable him to use the two 
together without confusion and overlapping. I suggest 
therefore that Luke did what any sensible man would have 
done under the circumstances, namely, that he took his MS. 
of Matthew, and marked off or cancelled* in some way all 
the passages there-which had parallels in his copy of Mark, 
which latter we must suppose him already to have determined 
to use as his main framework. This would not be such a 
very difficult task, even for Luke. With our modern 
helps it is done in a few minutes. All that is necessary is 
to draw a line down the margin opposite to the following 
passagest of the First Gospel :—Matt. iii. 1-6, 11, 13, 16, 
17; iv. 1, 2a, 1b, 12, 17-22, (23-25; volaje Gayla). 
vii. 28b—viii. 4, 14-16, 18; viii. 23-ix. 26, 35, 36; x. 1-5a, 
9, 10a, 11, 14, 17-22, (40, 42); xi. 1; xii. 1-16, (24b, 25b, 
26, 29, 31, 32); xii. 46—xiii. 15, 18-23, 31, 32, 34; xiii. 
53—xiv. 27: xiv. 82-xv. 12; xv. 15=xvi. 16; xvi. 20-—xvi; 
19, 22-24a; xviii. 1-6, 8, 9; xix. 1b-9, 13-28a, 29, 30; 
xx. 17-xxi. 15, 18-27, 33-42, 45, 46; xxii. 15—-xxiii. 1, 6, 7; 
xxiv. 1-8, 15-24, 29-36, 42; (xxv. 14); xxvi. 2, &c. After 
this point we need not, and possibly Luke did not, trouble 
to go on, as the few other portions of Matthew which are 
without parallels are not used by him. 


67. There are some indications also that Luke, at tho 
same time that he cancelled the sections in his Matthaean 
MS., also used some means by which they might be recognized 
in his Markan one, as indeed he would be likely to do if only 
to keep count of his progress, possibly adding some sign to 
facilitate cross-reference. The long series of correspondences 
with Matthew in his Markan sections, for instance, suggest 

*The term ‘cancelled’ is used here and in the following pages, for 
want of a better, in order to avoid the awkward confusion of ‘marked’ 
with ‘Mark.’ It is not, of course, meant to imply that Luke obliterated 
the passages, or made them illegible. 

Those in parenthesis-marks should only have a dotted line. It 


seems uncertain whether Luke would have noticed them. For xii. 
24b-32 see § 108. 
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that he was often keeping an eye on the sections in his 
Matthaean source even when following the Markan ones. 


68. All this may appear at first sight somewhat 
complicated, and perhaps rather speculative. It will be 
found, however, that every one of these suggestions is 
borne out by what is actually found in Luke’s text, and the 
supposition that some such process as that described above 
was actually carried out by him grows to a practical certainty 
as one traces the way in which he picks out the non-cancelled 
passages and sayings for use, especially in his later gleanings. 
Moreover, it may be said again, any careful and industrious 
writer, such as we know Luke to have been, was bound to 
follow some such course in dealing with two separate docu- 
ments. 


69. Luke is now provided then, after this process, with 
his two main documents, the one containing the whole of 
Mark, the other containing the whole of Matthew, but 
especially providing, in a form convenient for use, the 
un-cancelled portions, which would include (1) all Matthew’s 
own peculiar matter (that is to say, everything that Luke 
ultimately decides to omit), and (2) a collection largely made 
up of discourses and sayings, ‘almost completely identical 
with the reconstructions of OQ made by Harnack and others. 
Instead, however, of being a continuous document, as Q is 
generally supposed to have been, the sections and short 
sayings in Luke’s Matthaean MS. would be framed and 
separated off from each other by intervening portions of 
cancelled matter. And this fact appears sometimes to have 
influenced Luke in their use. For instance, extending from 
Matt. xiii. 53 to xvii. 19 there is a long stretch of cancelled 
matter broken only by two incidents about St. Peter (which 
Luke omits), and by a short passage of three verses which 
contains the saying about the blind leading the blind. 
In (the hypothetical) Q there would be nothing to call 
special attention to this passage, but in the cancelled Matthew 
it would stand out, framed and conspicuous, calling out, as 
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it were, for notice. And this may not improbably account 
for the fact that this saying (with its companion in the next 
Lucan verse, probably quoted from memory) is the omly one 
picked up by Luke out of his regular order up to the middle 
of his tenth chapter. 


70. By marking off the parallel passages in the way 
suggested above, Luke would evidently have been guarding 
himself against making accidental doublets from his two 
sources. This would account for the fact, noticed by 
Schmiedel and others, that he seems often deliberately to 
avoid a doublet where we might have expected one to occur. 
There are, however, in Mark two little groups of sayings 
(Mark iv. 21-35, and Mark viii. 34-38) which also occur 
scattered in various places in Matthew, and of these Luke 
has duplicated six or seven, almost the only doublets he 
makes which are really due to his double source. Evidently 
there is some special cause at work here. It looks as if 
Luke had either not recognized these short parallels when 
he came to them in Mark, or had not troubled to track them 
out and cancel them in Matthew, especially as the only one 
of the sayings in these groups which he had previously used 
from Matthew (‘with what measure ye mete, &c., 
Matt. vii. 2) he does not repeat when he comes to it (and 
recognizes 1t) at Mark iv. 24. 


71. Sir John Hawkins, in Hovae Synopticae, 2nd edit., 
pp. 99 sqq., gives a list of 11 Lucan doublets. Nos: 1, 2, 3, 
and 5, 6, 7 of these are from the Markan groups referred to 
above, and another might be added to them, Luke ix. 22 
with xvi. 25. These are evidently what are known as 
‘significant’ doublets, pointing to the use of two sources. 
Of the other doublets in the list, No. 4, consisting of one or 
two expressions repeated from the charge to the apostles, 
is a result of Luke’s use of parts of that charge in Matthew 
to provide a charge for the seventy, as described in § 41. 
In No. 8 (only added in the 2nd edition) the author omits to 
note that the literary parallels to Luke xxii. 24 sqq. are 
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Matt. xx. 25 sqq. and Mark xy 41 sqq., which describe a 
second and later dispute of the disciples, the language of 
which is borrowed, as in No. 4, for Luke’s incident in the 
Passion narrative. The doublets here are from Luke’s 
reminiscences of jis own language in his earlier passage. 
No. 9, however, is a ‘significant’ doublet, in which Luke 
picks up a few expressions from the cancelled portion of 
Matt. xxiii. 6, 7 along with the uncancelled matter. No. 10 
is really a doublet avoided. Luke xii. 11, 12 is taken from 
Matt. x. 19, 20, and when Luke comes, in xxi. 14, 15, to the 
parallel passage in Mark, he evidently avoids repeating his 
former expressions, even to the extent of the omission (so 
unusual for him, as Hawkins remarks) of the mention of 
the agency of the Holy Ghost. In No. 11 the second member, 
probably a familiar saying, is doubtless repeated from his 
own previous passage. In any case it cannot be significant 
of two sources. 
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TRIPLE} NARRATIVE. 


72. The coincidences suggest the influence of Matthew on Luke. 
Explained by textual assimilation. 73. Or chance coincidence. 
Or mediation of other documents. 74. Or a special recension of Mark. 
Difficulties of this explanation. 75. Especially as to omissions of 
subject-matter. 76. Stanton’s objection to their significance. 
77. Omissions due to discrepancies between Matthew and Luke. 


72. The alterations and omissions as to which Luke 
agrees with Matthew against Mark, in passages where all 
three are represented, are acknowledged to be very numerous. 
Prof. Stanton reckons about 100, while Dr. E. A. Abbott 
gives as many as 230. A list of 20 of the more striking 
instances is given in Horae Synopticae, p. 210. There is no 
need to set out these passages over again in detail, since it 
is universally admitted that, unless they can be otherwise 
accounted for, they would imply that at least Luke was. 
acquainted with, and to some extent influenced by, the 
First Gospel. More than this is not claimed here, as to 
these parts of Luke, but if this is admitted the query is 
naturally suggested why Luke should not have made a 
more extensive use of Matthew in other parts. The sup- 
porters of the current theory, being mostly unwilling (as 
noticed in §61) to allow any such influence, have suggested 
various other explanations for the phenomena, which may 
all be included under the following heads. The first of 
these, textual assimilation, is admittedly unimportant. 
Prof. Stanton only postulates it for certain in two cases, 
and doubtfully in four others. It is therefore negligible in 
this connexion, 
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73. The great majority of the coincidences are attributed 
by Stanton, Hawkins, and most other critics to mere chance. 
It is suggested that Matthew and Luke, in correcting the 
obscurities or faulty style of Mark’s diction, happened 
casually to hit on the same word or phrase. This would, 
no doubt, be quite likely to occur in a certain number of 
cases, but to apply this explanation, as Stanton does, to 
nearly seventy per cent. of the observed instances requires 
a serious stretch of the imagination, especially as the sub- 
stituted expressions are by no means always those which 
would be likely to suggest themselves independently to 
two writers having rather decidedly different vocabularies. 
The further supposition by Prof. Stanton that some of the 
coincidences may be due to the influence of parallel accounts 
existing in the Logian or other documents, or in oral tradition, 
is open to the same objection as the last to some extent. 
Moreover we have no knowledge at all of the existence of 
such other documents, whereas we do know of the existence 
of the First Gospel. 


74. Dr. Sanday, however, is more cautious about admit- 
ting mere coincidence, and suggests another cause, as to the 
existence of which (though not as to the extent of its opera- 
tion) he has the support of both Stanton and Hawkins. 
He writes,* ‘I believe that by far the greater number of 
the coincidences of Matthew Luke against Mark are due to the 
use by Matthew Luke—not of an Ur-Marcus, or older form 
of the Gospel, but—of a recension of the text of Mark different 
from that from which all the extant MSS. of the Gospel are 
descended.’ It is not suggested that there is any other 
evidence, either historical or literary, for the existence of 
such a recension, as to which Dr. Sanday remarks that 
‘there is so much method and system about it that it looks 
like the deliberate work of a particular editor.’ This 
supposed recension cannot evidently have been greatly 
multiplied, or it would be impossible to account for its entire 

*Oxford Studies, p. 21. This theory is definitely adopted by Streeter 
in Peake’s Commentary, p. 675 (1919). 
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disappearance, indeed Dr. Sanday limits it to two copies 
only. But this involves the almost inconceivable supposition 
that one of these ‘sister MSS.’ found its way to Matthew, and 
the other to Luke, two men who wrote probably far apart, 
with a considerable interval of time between, in distinct 
circles of Christian society, and (according to these critics) 
so cut off from mutual communication that the one did not 
even know (or knew little) of the existence of the other’s — 
work! Can it seriously be contended that this is a more 
likely explanation of the coincidences than the simple one 
that Luke was influenced by the First Gospel ? 


75. Moreover a recension for the purpose of ‘improving 
style and removing obscurities’ quite fails to account for the 
frequent omissions by Luke of subject-matter which is also 
wanting in Matthew. Take, for instance, the omissions 
which occur in the account of the healing of the demoniac 
boy (Matt. xvii. 14-18; Mark ix. 14-27; Luke ix. 37-42). 
Luke starts by omitting verses 15 and 16 of Mark, which 
are not in Matthew. At Mark’s verse 20a, again, he first 
begins to quote quite loosely (only actually taking one word 
from Mark), and then breaks off for all the rest of verses 
20-24, which are absent* from Matthew, rejoining Mark 
at verse 25a, which corresponds to Matthew’s verse 18, 
which concludes Matthew’s account of the healing. Luke 
accordingly stops here also, omitting Mark’s two subsequent 
verses. It really seems as if this passage was one where 
‘a reasonable case could be made out for Luke’s dependence 
upon Matthew,’ as demanded by Archdeacon Allen (see 
§61). Noticeable omissions also occur in the account of the 
feeding of the five thousand, where the parallelism of the 
three Gospels is otherwise fairly close. Luke omits the 
following expressions, all of which are absent from Matthew, 
from the account in Mark vi—‘two hundred pennyworth 
of bread’ (37), ‘How many loaves have ye? go and see’ 
(38), ‘by companies’ (39), ‘and they sat down in ranks, by 
hundreds, and by fifties’ (40), ‘and the two fishes divided he 
among them all’ (41). 

*Verse 22a does correspond in part to an earlier passage in Matthew. 
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76. Prof. Stanton* rather strangely objects to any 
inference drawn from these omissions in favour of Luke’s 
knowledge of Matthew on the ground that, if Luke had 
known of an omission made by Matthew he would have 
been all the more anxious to insert the passage, and that it is 
unlikely he should have omitted it, as if Matthew’s authority 
Was superior to Mark’s. Now it is admitted that Luke 
takes the substance of his narrative from Mark wherever 
he can, partly perhaps for convenience, partly doubtless 
owing to its Petrine authority. But surely, if he was 
acquainted with the First Gospel, even if he did not actually 
recognize it as an apostolic document, it would be only 
natural that he should compare the accounts given by his 
two writings, and even modify the one by the other. The 
omissions in question are the more easily understood if, 
as is not impossible, he recognized that they were additions 
made by Mark to Matthew’s original account. ; 


77. But even more important than the above are certain 
passages where Luke seems evidently to omit some part of 
Mark’s account owing to a discrepancy between Mark and 
Matthew. For example, at Mark ix. 28, 29, the sequel to 
the account of the demoniac boy, Luke omits the ‘We could 
not cast it out,’ even though it is paralleled in Matthew, 
apparently because the answers given in the two Gospels do 
not agree. Again, after the incident about plucking the 
ears of corn (Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5; Matt. xii. 1-8), 
throughout most of which the parallelism between all three 
Gospels has been unusually close, Luke, while quoting the 
final words of both the other Gospels, ‘The Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath,’ omits the earlier words, ‘The sabbath was 
made for man, &c,’ on which Mark founds the statement, 
as Matthew introduces it quite differently. 


*The Gospels, &c., vol. ti, pp. 140 sqq. 
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78. Nine instances in which Luke recognizes and makes some use of 
Matthew’s doublets, thus showing definitely his employment of the 
First Gospel. 79-87. The instances in detail. 


78. In no less than nine instances it is apparent that 
Luke recognizes, and makes more or less distinct use of, 
Matthew’s doublets. If such use is established, and the 
cumulative evidence of these nine cases is very strong, it 
can evidently only be explained by supposing that the First 
Gospel itself was Luke’s source. According to the current 
theory the doublets would not have existed in Q, and the 
way in which Luke uses them is in most cases intimately 
connected with the manner in which he follows Matthew’s 
order. Luke, we may suppose, became acquainted with 
these doublets, and may very likely have marked them for 
future reference, while he was preparing his Matthaecan MS. 
for use. The changes described below were doubtless made 
in accordance with Luke’s conception of his function of 
editor. It is not always easy to see his reason for them, but 
they seem to show a general desire to make full use of his 
materials. The important and evidential point, however, 
is that the changes are certainly there in Luke’s text, and 
that they could only have come there through the influence 
of Matthew. The passages are as follows. 


79. No. I.. Inthe great Sermon, at Luke yi. 43" whem 
Luke comes to Matt. vii. 17, about the good tree and the 
good fruit, he combines with this, and in great part 
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substitutes for it, the doublet of that verse, Matt. xii. 33, 
and shows that he actually turned on to that place by 
adding the two following verses from Matt. xii., which do 
not occur at all in Matt vii. Sir John Hawkins* points out 
that Luke has only 15 words or parts of words identical 
with Matt. vii., while there are 35 identical with the doublet. 


80. No. 2. At Luke x. 12, about Sodom and Gomorrha, 
although Luke has been following, as part of his primary 
sequence, the uncancelled parts of Matt. x. as far as the 
14th verse, he recognizes that the following verse, Matt. x. 15 
(which he uses) has a doublet at Matt. xi. 24. He 
accordingly leaves the original passage, and passes right on 
to the doublet passage, picking up from that the ‘Sodom’ 
with which he replaces ‘the land of Sodom and Gomorrha’ 
of the original verse, and then adding Matt. xi. 21-23 and 
25-27, which lie on either side of the doublet verse. 


81. No. 3. At Luke xi. 14 Luke is just commencing a 
long extract of 19 verses, forming part of his main sequence, 
from Matt. xu. 22-45. He notes, however, the doublet at 
Matt. ix. 32, 33, and goes back to that for his opening verse, 
taking from it not only the fact of the dumb man (instead 
of blind and dumb), but some of the language by which the 
miracle is described. The whole passage ‘is one of the very 
few where Luke chooses Matthew’s account in preference to 
Mark’s (probably because Mark’s was so meagre), and is 
rather extensively edited in places. 


82. No. 4. In the course of this same passage, Matt. xii. 
22-45, there are other doublets at verses 33, 38, and 39, the 
first of which Luke has already made use of (see No. 1 
above). Having already had his attention drawn to one 
doublet, Luke seems to have looked on to the others, and 
he picks up Matthew’s verse 38, and uses it, together with 
the first verse of the passage, to form an introduction in 
Luke xi. 16 to the whole incident. Again, however, he 


*Hovae Synopticae, p. 85, note. 
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combines it with its doublet verse, Matt. xvi. 1, as is shown 
by the words ‘tempting him’ and ‘from heaven,’ as well as 
the expression ‘sought of him,’ which recalls the parallel in 
Mark of the doublet verse. Indeed, so far as the mere 
wording is concerned, the whole quotation might have been 
adapted from Mark, but Luke is not following Mark here, 
and there was no reason for his going to that part of Mark 
at all, unless he had been led there by the doublet in Matthew. 
(The doublet, of course, does not exist in Mark). 


83. No. 5. This is closely connected in Matthew with 
the preceding, though Luke interposes a part of the discourse 
in between. So far as his actual source is concerned, 
Luke xi. 29 is similar in language both to Matt. xu. 39 
(where Luke is following here) and to its doublet verse, 
Matt. xvi. 4. Again, however, the expressions taken from 
the Markan parallel of the doublet verse, Mark viii. 12, 
‘this generation’ and the slightly different word used for 
‘seek’, seem to indicate that Luke either turned on to the 
doublet, or still had it in his mind. 


84. No. 6. This is a case which might easily escape 
notice, as the doublet verse is not actually quoted, though 
it evidently carries Luke to another place in Matthew, 
quite away from where he has been following previously. 
At the end of his eleventh chapter Luke has been following, 
as part of his main sequence, Matt. xxiii. (except the last 
three verses, which he postpones). His next uncancelled 
passage would be Matt. xxiv. 9-14, where he recognizes, 
and turns back to, the doublet, Matt. x. 22. This doublet 
verse, however, is a cancelled one, so he omits it, together 
wifh verses 24 and 25, which he has already used in substance 
elsewhere. He starts at the next verse, however, at 
Luke xii. 2, and follows on with the rest of the passage to 
which the doublet verse belongs. 


85. No. 7. This case is more obscure, and requires 
to be traced with some care. It occurs moreover in a part 
of the Gospel where Luke is only gleaning, so that it can 
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hardly be appealed to with the same confidence as the others. 
it is interesting however as accounting for the introduction 
of a Markan verse among Luke’s Matthaean matter. In 
Luke xiv. 24-27 he has been following Matt. x. 37, 38. At 
that point he seems to have realized that he was beginning 
to repeat words which he had already quoted from Mark 
viii. 34, 35, the parallel of the doublet passage in Matthew. 
He therefore breaks off his quotation here, omitting Matt. 
x. 39. At the following verse, however, Matt. x. 40, Luke 
recognizes another doublet, Matt. xviii. 5 (not in the list of 
doublets in Horae Synopticae, but included in the list of 
‘repetitions’ on p. 170 there), and passes on to that place. 
The doublet verse had already been used from Mark, and 
therefore is not quoted, and for the next five verses in 
Matthew (mostly cancelled) Luke substitutes some matter of 
his own on similar lines. Then follows, in Matt. xviii. 12, 
13, the parable of the lost sheep, which Luke quotes in Luke 
xv. 4-7. In the mean time, however, he has noted, in the 
Markan parallel of Matthew’s passage, the verse Mark ix. 
50 about salt, and he takes this for his own xiv. 34. That 
Luke’s citation is really from this verse of Mark’s is shown, 
not only by the connexions with the Matthaean parallel 
passage on either side of it, but also by the phrase ‘salt is 
good,’ and the word ‘season,’ which are peculiar to Mark 
(though the ‘have lost its savour’ is doubtless a reminiscence 
of the familiar Sermon). The following scheme may 
serve to make the connexion of passages clear. 


Matt. x. 37 aa A coo (anlar rahi, 246) 
38 ee ee oe 27 
(39) a 
(40), and its doublet 
Matt. xviii. (5) ... Mark ix. (37) ; 

(6-10) ... (38-49) a (28-33) 
oe 50 ae 34 
Poe Saee: fae riots xv. 4-7 


86. No. 8. In Luke xvi. 18 Luke quotes, from Matt. v. 
32, one of the illustrations given in Matthew’s account of the 
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great Sermon to show the permanence of the law, using it to 
illustrate the emphatic statement to that effect which he had 
quoted in his previous verse from Matt. v. 18. This makes 
it clear that Luke’s verse 18 is really taken from this passage 
in the Sermon, as is further shown by the opening words, 
‘everyone that putteth away.’ Luke however, as usual, 


recognizes the doublet at Matt. xix. 9, from which he takes’ 


the phrase, ‘and marrieth another.’ Indeed, if the latter 
part of Matt. v. 32 (bracketed in W. H.) is not to stand in the 
text, the whole of Luke’s verse 18b must have come from the 
Markan parallel of the doublet. 


87. No. 9. In Luke xvii. 6 not only do the words ‘as 
a grain of mustard seed’ show that the verse is cited from 
Matt. xvii. 20, but the opening expression seems to point to 
the context there,—‘Add to us that faith, the lack of which 
caused our failure.’ Luke, however, recognizes the doublet 
at Matt. xxi. 21, and under the influence of the words there, 
‘what is done to the fig tree’ he alters the mountain (of both 
passages) to the sycamine tree, and adds (from the doublet 
verse) the being cast into the sea. The name of the tree may 


have only been suggested by the similarity of sound in the 


Greek (for Luke’s sensitive ear to such similarities see 
§117), but Dr. Knapp, in his Commentary on St. Luke, holds 
that by ‘sycamine’ Luke means the fig tree itself, and not 
the fig-mulberry or black mulberry as is commonly supposed. 
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CHAPTERS. 


PHESMARKAN PARALLELS IN LUKE IX. 57 
TO XVIII. 14 


88. The passages to be considered. 89. Their two special character- 
istics. 90. The exclusively Markan verbal coincidences. 91. Imply 
the use of a source closely associated with Mark. 92. The coincidences 
with both Matthew and Mark. 93. Imply the use of Matthew by Luke. 
‘94. Streeter’s explanation from Mark’s use of Q. 95. Its bearings on 
the problem. 


88. In Luke’s ‘great interpolation’ there are sixteen 
passages, comprising thirty-six* verses, which have more or 
less close parallels, either in language or in subject-matter, ~ 
in Mark. These are of peculiar interest with regard to the 
question of Luke’s sources. Sir John Hawkins has con- 
sidered them at some length in Oxford Studies, pp. 29-59, 
and has pointed out that the neglect of Mark’s order, and the 
large preponderance of Matthaean similarities over Markan 
ones, quite negative the supposition that Luke was in these 
places directly following Mark. One of these passages, 
Luke xi. 33, seems clearly to be repeated from memory from 
Luke’s own earlier passage at viii. 16, and three other short 
phrases in Luke xi. 43, xii. 1b, and xiii. 30, may also be 
merely quoted from memory, and have their parallels 
practically identical in the other two Gospels, with no point 
which is distinctively Markan. 

*Hawkins counts thirty-five, omitting three of those mentioned here, 


and adding Luke xii. 2,9; xiv. 27. It is more than doubtful however 
whether these have real parallels in Mark, so that they are omitted here. 
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89. Leaving these aside, we have twelve passages to 


consider, which stand thus in Luke :— 
Now. | Duke x40 0 ee 


INOM Zee LUIkensen2 a —207/e 

Noi3.) Lukemigi52187 215 22320; 
No. 4.. Lukes tOmii 12 

No. 5. Luke xii. 38, 41. 

No.6. Luke xumis7 19: = 
No. 7. Luke xiv. 34. 

No. 8. Luke xvi. 18. 

INON Oa oulkemevaiee 7 

No. 10. Luke xvii. 6. 

ING, Wl, ities ayn, Wy Billy 

No. 12. Luke xvii. 33. 


In these twelve passages there are two characteristics 
which call for special consideration. (1) Each of them has 
one or more exclusively Markan coincidences, that is, points 
in which Luke and Mark agree against Matthew. (2) In 
most cases the verses containing matter common with Mark 
are intimately connected with other verses (or parts of 
verses) common with Matthew but not represented in Mark 
at all. 


90. As to the first of these points, it must be admitted 
that some of the coincidences are very slight. Sir John 
Hawkins calls some of them ‘negligible quantities,’ while 
admitting that others are ‘more important.’ But their 
significance increases when they are looked at all together. 
Some trivial detail of structure might seem a ‘negligible 
quantity’ to a naturalist, but it would at once become 
significant if it was found to be exhibited by every member 
of some particular family of animals or plants. 


91. It seems to be necessarily implied by these Markan 
touches that Luke was here using some source which 
pointedly called his attention to the Markan passages. 
This would of course be the case if he was using (as suggested 
in §§66, 67) a copy of Matthew in which these Markan 
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parallels were specially indicated. Sir John Hawkins’s 
supposition that there had been some other ‘bridge of 
communication between the Markan and Lucan Gospels,’ 
not a direct one, but ‘some more indirect and casual means 
by which the words or phrases came across from the one 
document or line of tradition to the other’ hardly seems to 
account for the phenomena, and in any case it appears 
superfluous to seek for some unknown link, when we know 
that Luke had Mark by him, and was familiar with its 
contents. It is true, however, that meve acquaintance with 
Mark will hardly meet the case, without some added circum- 
stance, such as Luke’s use of his prepared Matthaean MS., 
to call his attention to the Markan passages. These Markan 
traces indeed, found in passages derived from Matthew, are 
analogous to the Matthaean traces in passages taken from 
Mark (see chapter vii), and they imply, in both cases, an 
alert consciousness of the other source. 


92. But even more important than these exclusively 
Markan coincidences are the numerous points which the 
verses under consideration have in common with both 
' Matthew and Mark, considered in connexion with their 
many additional correspondences with Matthew alone. 
As to four of the passages these have already been discussed 
and accounted for. In No. 2 (and to some extent in No. 1) 
the Matthaean verses about the commandments, with their 
Markan parallels, seem merely to be borrowed by Luke to 
provide an introduction for a similar, though later, incident. 
In Nos. 3, 8, and 10, are four instances (see §§ 82, 83, 86, 
and 87) in which Luke, coming to a Matthaean passage, 
turns to its Matthaean doublet, which has in each case a 
Markan parallel, the influence of which is shown by some 
distinctively Markan phraseology in Luke. In _ these 
passages, as already shown, we seem driven to suppose that 
Luke was following the First Gospel. 


93. In all the remaining passages enumerated in § 89, 
the Lucan verses which have parallels in both Matthew and 
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Mark are intimately connected with other verses (or parts: 
of verses) which have clear parallels in Matthew, but none 
in Mark. These latter Lukan verses Hawkins, Harnack 
and others derive from Q. But where do the former come 
from? It is generally agreed that they are not taken from 
Mark. Hawkins further considers that they did not exist 
in Q, as to which Harnack (with one or two doubtful excep- 
tions) agrees with, him. We are therefore left to suppose 
some unknown source. The parallel passages in Matthew, 
on the other hand, are considered to have been derived 
from Mark. Let us examine now the simplest (though, for 
that very reason, not the most convincing) of our passages. 
Luke xvii. 1b, about the inevitableness of offences, 
corresponds almost verbatim with Matt. xviii. 7b, both of 
these being reckoned as Q verses. But Luke xvii. 2, the 
millstone about the neck, which is said to be neither from 
Mark nor from Q, corresponds closely with Matt. xvili. 6, 
whieh is supposed to be taken from Mark ix. 42. It is very 
difficult to conceive that Matthew and Luke should have 
independently picked out these two sayings from three 
different sources,—Matthew from Q and Mark, Luke from QO 
and the unknown source, and should have chanced to pair 
them together in this manner. And in the longer passages, 
such as the Beelzebub controversy in Luke xi. 14-23, where 
the phrases from the three supposed sources are even more 
intimately intertwined, the supposition becomtes obviously 
impossible. All difficulty, however, at once disappears if 
we suppose Luke to have taken the already combined passages 
from the First Gospel. 


94. The difficulties which these passages present when 
an attempt is made to derive them from more than one 
source are strikingly described by Canon Streeter in his 
essay on St. Mark’s Knowledge and Use of Q, in the Oxford 
Studies (pp. 165-183). He there examines in detail the 
Beelzebub controversy, the parable of the mustard seed, 
and the mission charge, and compares with these the account 
of the niinistry of John the Baptist in Luke iii. He points 
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out that, while in all three Gospels the accounts are sub- 
stantially parallel, the striking variations in which Matthew 
and Luke agree against Mark show that ‘they must have 
derived their versions in part, if not wholly, from some. 
other source than Mark.’ He therefore considers that 
versions of all these passages must have occurred both in 
Mark and in Q, and further that, ‘a close examination of 
the passages in question seems to make it clear that Mark 
and Q do not here represent different lines of tradition, but 
that Mark had knowledge of and made extracts from Q.’ 


95. Now it is contended later on in this book that Mark 
did make use of (the real) ‘Q,’ that is to say the First Gospel, 
and it is rather tempting to claim Canon Streeter as (so far) 
an ally in this matter. Unfortunately this cannot be done, 
because his own argument, except as to some minor points 
which seem to stamp Mark’s account as secondary, is really 
not conclusive, unless it is first assumed that Luke did not use 
Matthew. What the argument of the Essay really proves 
is that either Luke used Matthew, or else Mark used Q. 
There is nothing in the evidence to negative the former 
conclusion, which is not only the simplest solution of the 
special problem dealt with in the Essay, but also accounts for 
the exclusively Markan touches in Luke which the solution 
in the Essay leaves unexplained. What is demanded in 
order to explain the mutual connexions of these passages is 
that the Luke should have found them, already thus con- 
nected, in some single course. Canon Streeter, with some 
(but not all) Two-document critics, believes that they 
were so connected in Q. But they are undoubtedly so 
connected in the First Gospel, which was ready and waiting. 
to be used. 
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DETAILED STUDY OF LUKE'S USE OF Cris 
TWO MAIN SOURCES 


96. Importance of such a study, and its nature. 97-99. First 
division, Luke iii. l1-iv. 30. 100, 101. Second division, iv. 31—vi. 19. 
102-107, Third division, vi. 20—viii. 3. 108, 109. Fourth division, 
viii. 4-ix. 50. 110-133. Fifth division, ix. 51—xvii. 14. 134. Sixth 
division, xviii. 15-43. 1385. Seventh division, xix. 1-27. 136. Eighth 
division, xix, 28—end of Gospel. 

96. Perhaps the strongest part of the evidence for the 
methodical use of Matthew by Luke hes in the multitude of 
small coincidences of order, signs of dependence of Luke’s 
text on contexts in Matthew, changes of phrase made with 
evident cause, and the like, which can only be appreciated 
by following the Gospel closely from point to point. This 
process can only be very briefly attempted here, and even 
so is likely to strain the patience and attention of the reader. 
For the purpose of this chapter it is most desirable to have 
at hand a copy of Matthew marked as described in § 66, and, 
as the study proceeds, to mark off also the passages used by 
Luke in some differently coloured ink. The purpose of the 
study is to show how Luke’s arrangement in his Matthaean 
portions follows naturally from his employment of the First 
Gospel. It is only really by going over this ground again 
and again, sitting, as it were, by the evangelist’s side, and 
looking over his shoulder as he works, that one can hope to 
get some measure of that intelligent insight into his method 
which is the first requisite for solving this part of the Synoptic 
problem. For the present purpose Luke’s introductory 
chapters may be omitted, and the rest of the Gospel may be 
taken to consist of eight divisions, in four of which Luke is 
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mainly following Matthew, as well as incorporating the 
major part of his own special material, while in the other 


four, except towards the close, he is almost entirely following 
Mark. 


First Division (mainly Matthaean), Luke iii. 1-iv. 30. 


97. Throughout this first division, although the Markan 
account is available, it seems that Luke recognizes it to be 
so meagre that he takes Matthew as his standard, though he 
pays a good deal of attention to Mark as well. Indeed, it 
looks as if he began by attempting something like.a ‘con- 
flation’ of Matthew and Mark, a process which, however, 
he would soon have found to be impracticable. He seems 
already to have gone through his ‘cancelling’ of the 
Matthaean MS. (see §66), as it is some of these cancelled 
verses (Matt. i. 4, 5, 6, 13; iv. 11b, 12a) which he rather 
markedly omits, while on the other hand his use of several 
Markan phrases shows that he kept Mark before him, e.g., 
Luke ii. 3, ‘the baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins,’ lil. 4, ‘as it is written in,’ iii. 16, the loosing of the 
shoes’ latchet, and iii. 22, ‘Thou art’ . . . ‘in thee.’ 


98. Luke iv. 1-13. The transposition of the second and 
third temptations may have been made by Luke merely 
because he had been accustomed to hear the story told in 
that order. There is no need to call in the help of an edited 
or a ‘fluid’ Q, as the change of order, however it came 
about, could not have been a gradual one, but must have 
been made by some one person, who may just as well have 
been Luke as anyone else. The contention that Matthew’s 
ending must have been secondary, because it is “more 
dramatic,’ is not convincing, as the culmination of the 
temptation on the Temple at Jerusalem is even more 
impressive. 


99. Luke iv. 14-30. Luke nowsees just ahead in Matthew 
the first long section which is cancelled (as occurring in 
Mark). This may have suggested that it was time to leave 
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Matthew and begin his first Markan division. But before 
doing this he takes from Matt. iv. 12 the journey to Galilee, 
and adds (perhaps having noticed something similar in 
Matt. iv. 23, 24, the verses just beyond the cancelled passage) 
a brief notice of a tour in Galilee. He is not ready yet, 
however, for Matthew’s ‘and leaving Nazareth,’ as he has 
among his own material an incident in the Nazareth 
synagogue, which he accordingly inserts at this place. We 
probably see here" already an instance of Luke’s disregard 
for historical order, as this incident is evidently out of place 
at this point, seeing that it refers to miracles at Capernaum 
before Capernaum has yet been reached, and that the 
outbreak in verses 29, 30 would have made a subsequent 
visit to the district almost impossible. 


Second Division (Markan). Luke iv. 31—vi. 19. 


100. Luke iv. 31-v. 11. Luke’s Markan divisions need 
not be so closely followed as the Matthaean ones, as their 
structure is simpler, and they have not nearly as much light 
to throw on our subject. It should be noted here that 
Luke, instead of starting, as might have been expected, at 
Mark i. 16, the call of Peter and Andrew, passes on to the 
synagogue at Capernaum, Mark i. 21. He may still have 
had his eye on Matt. iv. 13, ‘and leaving Nazareth, he came 
and dwelt in Capernaum.’ He seems also to have possessed. 
a fuller account of the call of the two, possibly (as Plummer: 
and others) of a second call, which Matthew and Mark had 
(very briefly) united in one story with the earlier one which: 
Luke (on this supposition) omits. Anyway, Luke places. 
this narrative of his after the series of miracles, without 
apparently noticing that he is thus led to refer casually to. 
Simon’s house and Simon’s wife’s mother before he has. 
introduced Simon himself. All this is a reminder that 
Luke’s deference to Mark’s authority and Mark’s order is, 
not invariably to be depended on. 


101. Luke v. 12-vi. 19. Luke now follows Mark closely 
until he has nearly reached Mark iii. 13, which brings him 
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‘up into the mountain‘ for the choosing of the apostles. 
Luke has evidently connected this phrase in his own mind 
with the ‘up into the mountain’ of Matt. v. 1, and in each 
case it is preceded by a few verses describing the multitudes 
which followed owing to the miracles of healing. This 
passage, in Matthew, follows immediately (except for the 
cancelled paragraph about Peter and Andrew) the point 
where Luke had broken off at the end of his last Matthaean 
division. He accordingly, after narrating the appointment 
of the apostles from Mark, and adapting the verses which 
precede it for his own introduction, passes again to Matthew 
for the Sermon. 


Third Division (Matthaean and original). Luke vi. 20-viii. 3. 


- 102. Luke vi. 20-38. The difficulties, often a good 
deal exaggerated, connected with Luke’s version of the 
great Sermon, and Dr. Sanday’s suggestion towards their 
solution, have been already referred to in §63. It is clear 
that Luke, for the moment, only sees his way to finding 
room for quite a small part of the Sermon, and he would 
naturally choose those portions which would be most suitable 
for his readers. Thus he uses the beatitudes, Matt. v. 3-12, 
omitting the four subsequent verses (of which two may have 
been cancelled). Then he comes to a long section contrasting, 
with various examples, the old and the new law, a subject 
which might well seem outside his readers’ sphere of interest. 
(Even when using, or picking up later, portions of this, he 
never presents them under this aspect). Towards the end of 
this section, however, is a collection of sayings dealing with 
love to enemies, and so on, which Luke ‘edits’ and uses, 
adding to them the ‘golden rule’ from Matt. vii. 12, far on 
ahead. Matt. vi begins another section about the external 
righteousness of the Jews, followed by other matters, all of 
which Like omits again, the earlier part probably as un- 
suitable, the latter from fear as to space. Most of what is 
in Matt. vii he can use. Luke no doubt went through 
Matthew’s account of the Sermon, and made this selection 
for use, all at one time, providing himself in this way with a 
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small, manageable collection of passages, ticked off in his 
MS. of Matthew, and only needing a little rearrangement 
(as described below) to join them up into a connected whole. 
The only apparent difficulty is the fetching back of the 
‘golden rule,’ which, in Matthew, is two chapters ahead of 
the last verse which Luke had used. But in Luke’s selected 
group of passages there are only nine Matthaean verses 
between, a much easier leap, especially seeing that Luke’s 
review of the whole would be fresh in his mind, and that the 
saying itself was very likely already familiar and often 
quoted, as it has been down all the centuries since. Luke’s 
rearrangement here is rather more elaborate than usual, so 
it may be as well to trace it out in detail. At Luke vi. 27, 
after the beatitudes, he leads off with what would doubtless 
appear to him to be the central message of the Sermon for. 
his readers, the great command ‘love your enemies’ in 
Matt. v. 44. The opening words of Luke’s verse seem to 
point clearly to the First Gospel as their source. The ‘but’ 
has no meaning in Luke, but is copied from Matthew, where 
is marks the contrast with the verse before. Moreover the 
whole phrase, ‘but I say unto you,’ is quite superfluous in 
Luke, but is evidently taken from the similar (though not 
quite identical) phrase in Matthew, while the addition, 
‘that hear,’ looks like a reminiscence of the ‘ye have heard’ 
just above. After quoting this command, Luke goes back 
a few verses in Matthew for an illustration, as to returning 
good for evil, and then crowns the whole with the ‘golden 
tule,’ which, in his verses 32-36, he amplifies from Matt. v. 
46-48, changing Matthew’s ‘publicans’ and ‘Gentiles’ to the 
wider term ‘sinners,’ as more comprehensible to his readers, 
and substituting ‘merciful’ for the rather technical term 
‘perfect,’ which they might misunderstand. At verse 35 
Luke has to repeat the maxim ‘But love your enemies,’ as 
Prof. Stanton points out, ‘in order to resume the thread,’ 
with a special prefix ‘to apologize (as it were) for doing so’. 
In his next verses, Luke vi. 37, 38, for which he passes on 
(as explained above) to Matt. vii. 1, 2, Luke somewhat 
amplifies his source, with the effect of changing the bearing 
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‘of the words, and making the concluding phrase, ‘for with 
what measure ye meet it shall be measured to you again,’ 
apply to giving rather than to judging. This breaks the con- 
nexion with what follows, and necessitates some further intro- 
duction before the passage about the mote and the beam, 
which introduction Luke supplies in the next two verses. 


103. Luke vi. 39, 40. Although these verses are (as 
Hawkins remarks about the first one) just such proverbial 
sayings as might well have been repeated on more than one 
occasion, yet similar little introductions, formed of verses 
gleaned from other parts of Matthew, are so frequent further 
on in the Gospel that it seems likely that the same thing is 
occurring here, especially as we have just seen that, Luke 
requires such an introduction here to connect up his passages. 
Verse 39 is from Matt. xv. 14, and the-curious opening 
phrase in Luke, ‘And he spake also a parable unto them,’ 
seems definitely to point to Matthew as its source, since the 
saying about the blind is immediately followed there by 
Peter’s request, ‘declare unto us the parable,’ which actually 
refers, of course, to a previous saying, but which Luke 
echoes here. It has been pointed out in § 69 how this passage 
would stand out conspicuously in Luke’s copy of Matthew, 
and if the doublet which Luke quotes just below from 
Matt. xii had already been noted, and he had turned on in 
his MS., the long cancelled section on ahead, with this 
saying standing out in the middle of it so evidently suited 
to his purpose here, may well have caught his attention. 
The companion saying in verse 40, about the disciple and 
his master, is only rather loosely parallel with Matt. x. 24, 
and looks as if quoted from memory only. The application 
here is quite different from that in Matthew, and may have 
been suggested by the reproach to the disciples in the context 
of the former quotation. 


104. Luke vi. 41-49. After the two verses (41, 42) 
about the mote and the beam, with their accusation of 
hypocrisy, Luke passes on to Matt. vii. 16-18, about testing 
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hypocrites, which however he more or less replaces (see §79 
above) by Matthew’s doublet, Matt. xii. 33, borrowing also 
with it the two following verses. He then returns back to 
Matt. vii. 24-27 to conclude the Sermon. 


105. Luke vii. 1-17. In la Luke echoes Matt. vii. 28a, 
and then passes on to the next uncancelled verse in Matthew, 
Matt. viii. 5, which introduces the healing of the centurion’s 
servant. As to this incident Luke evidently considers that 
he has more accurate information, though it may be noted 
how closely, in spite of this, he keeps to Matthew's 
phraseology wherever it is available. (Harnack* points out 
various signs that Luke’s account must be regarded as 
secondary). It was probably the prominent part taken, 
according to Luke’s narrative, by the elders of the Jews 
which caused him to omit (at this place) the,verses in 
Matthew about the rejection of the children of the kingdom, 
After this miracle Luke adds the raising at Nain from his 
own material. : 


106. Luke vii. 18-28. Passing over the cancelled 
passage, already used from Mark, Matt. viii. 14-17, Luke 
comes to Matt. viii. 18, with its command to depart to the 
other side, which is again cancelled for its parallel Mark iv. 
35, which belongs to his next Markan division. He realizes, 
however, that in the course of this division (at Mark v. 14) 
John the Baptist is spoken of as dead. Before transferring 
himself to Mark, therefore, Luke forges ahead in Matthew to 
Matt. xi. 2-19, the account of John’s message and question. 
This involves, as already explained (§35), a slight over- 
lapping with his next Matthaean division, which begins 
again at the point previously reached, Matt. viii. 19. The 
dislocation, in Luke’s prepared copy of Matthew, is not very 
serious, as most of the intermediate portion is cancelled. 


107. Luke vii. 29-viii. 3. The verse about the kingdom 
of heaven suffering violence, Matt. x. 12, may have seemed 
obscure to Luke (when he does use it, he gives it quite a 


*Words of Jesus, p. 76. 
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different application). Its omission here gives him the 
opportunity for one of his little editorial additions (verses 
29 and 30) to prepare for the similitude of the children in the 
market place, after which, as at the end of his first division, 
he adds some incidents from his special material before 
rejoining Mark. 


Fourth Division (Markan). Luke viii. 4-ix. 50. 


108. Luke vii. 4-21. Luke’s natural place for resuming 
would have been Mark iii. 20, but Mark’s account of the 
origin of the discourse about Satan casting out Satan is so 
different from Matthew’s, and the discourse itself is so 
incompletely given, that Luke leaves it over for his next 
Matthaean division, and passes on to Mark iv. 1 for the 
parable of the sower, going back, however, after this, to 
pick up the incident of the mother and brethren. Various 
reasons have been suggested for the change of order, but (for 
our purpose) the important thing to notice is that Luke does 
alter the order of events in Mark when it suits him to do so. 


mOe Luke vilis 22-1x. 50, ‘Luke uses) Mark’s brief 
account of the mission of the apostles, just as he had already 
taken from him the account of their appointment. His 
‘great omission’ from Mark,, whether due to accident or 
design, does not specially concern us here, and is fully 
discussed in Oxford Studies, pp. 61-74. In the account of 
the demoniac boy, as already noted in § 75, Luke seems to be 
keeping his eye unusually closely on the parallel in Matthew, 
and he omits the final question and answer in Mark owing to 
its inconsistency with Matthew’s account. The last ten 
verses of the chapter he omits. 


Fifth Division (Matthaean and original). Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14. 


110. Luke ix. 51-56. Luke has now arrived, so far as 
his Markan historical framework is concerned, at the end 
of the Galilaean ministry, and in Mark x. 1 he comes to the 
mention of a journey, during which ‘multitudes came 
together unto him again; and, as he was wont, he taught 
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them again.’ It may have been this verse which suggested 
the general plan on which the ‘great interpolation’ which 
follows is arranged. Luke found himself with a considerable 
amount of his special material, most of it probably undated 
and unlocalized, waiting to be inserted somewhere, together 
with a certain amount (as to which his ideas expanded later) 
of Matthaean matter following on his previous divisicn. 
The whole of this material, from both sources, seems to him 
to fall naturally enough within the limits set, on the one hand 
by the ministry in Galilee, and on the other by the final 
approach to Jerusalem, during which period Christ would be 
travelling about with the disciples, having His progress, on 
the whole, towards Jerusalem. Luke therefore (cf. Stanton’s 
remarks quoted in § 40) sets his scenes with this background, 
inserting little references to the journey from time to time 
so as to keep it in mind, although it may well be doubted 
whether he had any definite intention of asserting that all 
that he narrates here happened on any single journey, or 
even on any two or three actual journeys. Thus, after his 
introductory verse (ix. 51) he tells, from his own material, of 
an incident in Samaria, though Mark had spoken of going 
over the Jordan, and immediately goes on to relate, from 
Matthew, another incident which Matthew locates by the 
Sea of Galilee. 


111. Luke ix. 57-62. Luke now rejoins his Matthaean 
source at the next uncancelled verse after the point where he 
had left off in his third division, when he went forward for 
the episode of John the Baptist. After the narrative of the 
two would-be followers, to whom he adds a third, he passes 
over the long cancelled portion, Matt. viii. 23-ix. 26 (already 
used from Mark), the next uncancelled passage being 
Matt. ix. 27-35, which is entirely made up of three doublets 
(with their contexts). The first two of these, verses 27 and 
32, about the two blind men and the dumb demoniac, Luke 
puts aside till he comes to the fuller narratives connected 
with the doublet passages, and the third, verse 35, would 
hardly fit in with his present course. 
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112. Luke x. 1-15. He is thus brought to the long 
passage, containing Matt. ix. 35-38 and the whole of Matt. x., 
including the mission of the apostles and various charges to 
them, which Mark had reproduced very briefly, and large 
portions of which, therefore, remain still uncancelled in 
Matthew. Luke, having already used the Markan version 
to narrate the mission of the twelve, now adapts the language 
(see §41 above) of the unused portions in Matthew to his. 
own tradition of the mission of the seventy, perceiving 
no doubt that the words were such as must have been used on 
that occasion, but refraining, as he always does, from 
inventing words to put into Christ’s mouth. In the course of 
selecting and rearranging this language he repeats one or two 
of the expressions before used through Mark, so making 
some slight and unimportant doublets. Luke x. 12, the 
final verse of the charge, about Sodom and Gomorrha, 
is from Matt. x. 15, but Luke, as usual, recognizes the 
doublet at Matt. xi. 23, 24, and makes certain alterations 
(see §80 above) in consequence, adding, moreover, the 
rest of the context there, beginning at Matt. xi. 20, and 
afterwards continuing his main sequence from that point. 


113. Luke x. 16-24. Here, however, we begin to have 
examples of the editorial jntroductions and pendants 
which become so frequent in the next few chapters. Luke 
of course omits Matt. xi. 24, the doublet verse, when he 
comes to it again, but he takes the opportunity to insert in 
its place his account of the return of the seventy, which he 
introduces by a reminiscence of the saying which he had 
recently quoted (from Mark) at Luke ix. 48, and which would 
therefore be fresh in his memory. After applying Matt. xi. 
25-27 (where he is continuing his main sequence) to the 
return of the seventy, even reproducing the ‘at that season’ 
of the former occasion by his own ‘in that same hour’ here, 
he concludes the whole passage at verses 23, 24 with a 
pendant taken from Matt. xiii. 16, 17, two verses the omission 
of which by Mark from his account of the parable of the sower 
had doubtless been noted by Luke. The opening words of 
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Matt. xiii. 16, ‘But blessed are your eyes, for they see,’ &c» 
contrasted with the eyes that see not in the previous verses: 
show clearly that the saying is there in its original position, 
and Luke, while adapting it here, shows his consciousness 
of its original application by his introductory words, ‘And 
turning to the disciples, he said privately.’ It should be 
noted that this is the first time, with the exception of the 
sayings in Luke vii. 39, 40 (and the John the Baptist section), 
that Luke has broken into his main ordered sequénce in 
following Matthew, though he has rearranged verses within 
the limits of the same context, or shifted his position owing 
to the use of doublets. He begins now, however, to treat 
this sequence more freely, at first by introducing more and 
more of his own material, to which he often adds editorial 
introductions and pendants drawn from elsewhere, and later 
by a more deliberate process of gleaning from passages 
in Matthew which he had omitted when he feared lack of 
space. The main regular sequence, however, is still 
continued, being resumed at Luke xi. 14, and followed 
throughout Luke xi. 14-26, 29-32, 39-52, xii. 35-46, xiii. 
“DS, einGl sabe, Wi 27'. 


114. Luke x. 25-42. The incident narrated here as 
leading up to the parable of the good Samaritan is probably 
distinct both from that of Matt. xix. 16-22, which Luke uses 
afterwards from Mark, and from that of Matt. xxii. 35-40, 
which Luke probably decided to omit owing to its similarity 
to the other. He uses the phraseology of this latter passage 
here, however, to fill out his own introduction to the parable, 
but puts the actual question of the scribe, possibly from his 
own information, in the words of the earlier incident. He 
then adds the incident about Martha and Mary from his own 
material. 


115. Luke xi. 1-13. Luke finds now among his own 
material the question about the friend at midnight,—a 
parable about prayer. This he introduces here, but prefixes 
to it, after his manner, an introduction containing a narrative 
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of the giving of the Lord’s Prayer, and adds a pendant picked 
up from the Sermon, of which he may well have been 
reminded by the Prayer. His (very vague) opening words 
may be merely editorial, though he may of course have had 
information that the Prayer was actually given on some 
second occasion, a likely enough thing to have happened. 
There is not the least need to suppose, however, either that 
the Prayer was given on this occasion in a different form, or 
that Luke was only acquainted with some different version 
of it. It is inconceivable that, at the time when Luke was 
writing, the Prayer should have been so little known and used 
everywhere as this latter suggestion would imply. It seems 
far more likely that, just because everybody knew the 
Prayer so well, Luke contented himself with giving a mere 
abstract of its contents, in the same way that Christ had done 
with the Commandments on the cccasion referred to above, 
or that St. Paul did at a later date. In both these cases 
there are not only abbreviations but actual omissions, 
as there are here in the Prayer, but no one considers it 
necessary to suppose that the citation is made from a different 
version, or that St. Paul did not know his Commandments. 
The selection of the eminently suitable pendant, from 
Matt. vii. 7-11, suggests that Luke was already keeping 
his eye on the store-house of possible material, much of 
which he was now about to use, provided by the previously 
omitted portions of the Sermon. 


116. Luke xi. 14-32. Luke now resumes his main 
sequence at Matt. xii. 22, the next uncancelled passage 
to Matt. xi. 27, where he left off last (except for a citation of 
prophecy which, as usual, he omits). He goes off, however, 
to use the three Matthaean doublets, as described in §§ 81, 
82, and 83, after which he makes use of nearly the whole of 
the long passage Matt. xil. 22-45, omitting of course verses 
33-35, which he had already used, and postponing verses 
39-42 (slightly rearranged) till after verses 43-45, probably 
in order to bring all the teaching about unclean spirits 
together. But immediately after this verse 45, there follows 
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in Matthew the cancelled passage (already used from Mark) 
about the true mother and brethren, and this evidently 
reminds Luke of the similar incident from his own material 
about the woman in the crowd, which he forthwith narrates, 
in the middle of his Matthaean matter. Its insertion here 
points strongly to Luke’s use of the First Gospel. 


117. Luke xi. 33-36. Luke’s sequence is now again broken 
by what may probably be regarded as a pendant (of akind) 
to the previous four verses, though the connexion is rather a 
superficial one. Dr. Wright, in his Synopsis (p. 26), has 
shown reason for supposing that Luke sometimes brings 
sayings together ‘not because they contain similar teaching, 
but because they have the same catchword.’ Perhaps this 
is to put it too strongly, for there is generally some connexion 
in meaning as well if it is looked for, but it certainly does 
seem as if Luke’s ear was specially sensitive to such verbal 
similarities. Here, for instance, it seems at least possible 
that the ‘evil generation’ which was the subject of his last 
passage reminded Luke of the ‘evil eye’ of the Sermon, 
Matt. vi. 22, 23, which verses, with their phrases about ‘the 
lamp of the body’ and ‘the light that is in thee,’ suggest 
in turn the proverb about the ‘lamp’ which is lit in order to 
give ‘light’ which he had already quoted (at viii. 16) from 
Mark. This saying, except for the two ‘catchwords,’ 
certainly comes in rather harshly, and seems to bear out 
Dr. Wright’s suggestion. Other possible instances, besides 
the above, are found in Luke xii. 10 and 12, ‘the Holy 
Spirit’; xii. 11 and 22, ‘be not anxious’ (rather a long 
interval, but the incident and parable which intervene were 
probably suggested by, and introduced to prepare for, verse 
22, and the Greek verb only occurs in one other place in 
Luke) ; xii. 57 and 58, ‘judge’ ; xiii. 33 and 34, ‘Jerusalem’ ; 
xvi. 11 and 13, ‘mammon’; xvi. 16 and 17, ‘the law’; 
xx. 17 and 18, ‘stone’ (unless the verse stands in Matthew) ; 
also the ‘up into the mountain’ of Matt. v. 1 and Mark 
ii. 13, evidently recognized as similar by Luke. Arch- 
deacon Allen recognizes similar merely verbal connexions 
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also in the Second Gospel, at Mark ix. 49 and SO}, “Selle? » 
xii. 40 and 42, ‘widow.’ 


118. Luke xi. 37-54. Luke now passes on, in his regular 
sequence, to the controversy with the Pharisees in Matt. 
xxiii. This looks at first sight like a great leap from Matt.» 
xii., but nearly all the intervening portion has been used, or 
cancelled for use, from Mark, except a few detached passages 
which Luke either omits altogether or picks up later. Luke 
treats the whole passage, as he does Matthew’s other long 
discourses, very freely, making many transpositions, and he 
introduces it by an account of an invitation to a Pharisee’s 
house, which may, of course, be from some independent 
tradition (it contradicts nothing in Matthew), or may be 
merely an exercise of his editorial prerogative. The same 
may be said about the interruption by the lawyer (verse 45), 
introducing one of the woes which was evidently more 
suitable to lawyers than to scribes. On verse 49, with its 
curious formula of citation, see §64 above. At the conclusion 
of the discourse Luke omits (for the present) the lament over 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxiii. 37-39, as his narrative has (as yet) no 
immediate connexion with the city, and he closes with 
another woe (specially applicable to lawyers) from a verse 
earlier in the chapter, to which he adds two editorial verses 
of his own to round off the whole. 


119. Luke xii. 1-12. Passing over the cancelled passage, 
Matt. xxiv. 1-9, Luke’s sequence now brings him to the 
warnings about persecution at Matt. xxiv. 9-14. Here he 
recognizes the doublet at Matt. x. 22, and, as usual, turns 
back to that place. The actual doublet verse is a cancelled 
one, and verses 24 and 25 have already been used, but the 
following passage, Matt. x. 26-33, is all utilized by Luke. 
He would perceive that this passage may legitimately 
be brought into connexion with the last, with its many 
references to hypocrisy. He therefore introduces, as a link 
between the two, the saying (probably from memory) from 
Matt. xvi. 6, about the leaven of the Pharisees, adding the 
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words, ‘which is hypocrisy.’ As, however, he had already 
inserted one of his descriptive passages about the multitudes, 
he has to introduce the quotation with the words, ‘he began 
to say to his disciples first of all,’ to show that what follows 
was not spoken to the crowd. Again, at Luke xii. 2, 
Matthew’s opening phrase, ‘Fear them not therefore,’ 
would not (yet) fit, and has to be omitted, with the result 
that at verse 4 Luke has to insert his editorial phrase, ‘And 
I say unto you my, friends,’ to avoid the harsh passage-to the 
‘be not afraid’ there. The warning about denying the Son of 
man, in verses 8 and 9, probably suggested that he should 
round off the passage with that about blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, at Matt. xii. 32, which he had omitted when 
going through that passage in his previous chapter ; and the 
mention of the Holy Spirit may have reminded him (see § 117) 
of the cancelled) verses just preceding the doublet from which 
all this passage had started, Matt. x. 19, 20, about relying 
on the Holy Spirit’s aid. The latter addition, especially, 
seems to demand some special reason to explain its position 
here; 


120. Luke xii. 13-34. In verses 13-21 we have one of 
Luke’s independent histories, but it is probably inserted here 
as an introduction to the long passage from the Sermon, 
Matt. vi. 25-33, of which Luke has been reminded by the 
“be not anxious’ of his last citation (see § 117). At the 
conclusion of the passage he is again not content to stop 
without adding a pendant from Matt. vi. 19-21, a few verses. 
above his previous extract, to wind up the whole. (Here, 
and in the previous paragraph, we may recognize indications 
that it was Luke’s habit to glance back before finally leaving 
the part where he was working). 


121. Luke xii. 35-48. Luke now returns to his former 
position (see § 119) in his regular sequence, Matt. xxiv. 9-14, 
from which he had been carried back by the doublets. 
Matt. xxiv. 15-42 is all cancelled, except two short passages. 
which are picked up later on. This brings Luke to the series. 
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of warnings as to the Lord’s coming in Matt. xxiv. 43-xxv. 
13. It looks as if he had at first intended merely to sum- 
marize this. In Luke xii. 35, 36 he sums up the teaching of 
the parable of the ten virgins in Matt. xxv, and in his two. 
following verses, 37 and 38, he begins to do the same with the 
latter part of Matt. xxiv. But after this he begins to follow 
the whole passage more closely, which involves some 
repetition of what he had already written. Luke makes a 
curious break in the exhortation at verse 41 by introducing 
St. Peter’s question, ‘Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even unto all,’ which seems evidently interposed here 
to represent the words of the Markan parallel to the 
Matthaean passage, Mark xiii. 37, ‘And what I say unto you, 
I say unto all.’ Luke holds over the remainder of Matt. 
xxv, which is the last section of his regular sequence from 
Matthew, till after his narrative about Zacchaeus at Jericho, 
as he realizes that its contents were spoken ‘because he was 
nigh to Jerusalem.’ 


122. Luke xii. 49-59. Luke here harks back again to. 
Matt. x. to pick up the three verses (34-36) which he had 
omitted after his citation earlier in this chapter, quoting 
very loosely, and adding a passage of his own* about the 
imminence of the coming judgement. The final words of 
this, ‘judge ye not what is right,’ may have helped to remind 
him (see § 117) of the pendant from the Sermon, Matt. v. 
25, 26, with which he concludes, though the mere likeness of 
subject would seem enough to bring it to his memory. 


123. Luke xiii. 1-21. Still keeping to the theme of 
the judgement, Luke now adds three exhortations to 
repentance from his own matter, together with a narrative 
which carries him back again to the controversy with the 
Pharisees, and their hypocrisy. This hypocrisy is 
emphasized at verse 15, as before at xii. 56, and it will be 
remembered that Luke had begun that chapter with a 


*Unless, indeed, Matt. xvi. 2, 3 is to stand in the text. It is double-. 
bracketed in W.H. 
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quotation about Jeaven, which (as he understands it) is 
specially to be interpreted as symbolizing hypocrisy. It 
seems not impossible that all this reminds him of the parable 
about leaven, and leads him to wind up the whole section, 
(before starting afresh, as he does, at verse 22) by quoting 
that parable from the omitted group in Matt. xii, picking 
up with it the companion parable of the mustard seed. 
This explanation of their presence here seems the more 
likely for two reasons. Firstly, they have really mo con- 
nection in thought with what precedes. And secondly, 
Luke never goes directly to a cancelled passage, such as the 
parable of the mustard seed is (indeed Luke’s version has 
several echoes of the Markan parallel), but only picks such 
a passage up, as here, along with an uncancelled one. That 
is to say, he would have thought jist of the second parable. 


124. At Luke xiii. 22 there is an evident break in the 
narrative, marked by a fresh descriptive reference to the 
journeying towards Jerusalem which forms the background 
to this whole division. The next few chapters are occupied 
by a succession of gleanings from Matthew, intermixed with 
longer portions of original matter. It may be well, therefore, 
at this point, to review the condition of Luke’s MS. of 
Matthew, on the (antecedently probable) supposition that 
he had in some way marked off, as he went along, the 
passages he used. Those passages not so marked off would 
then stand out clearly among the whole collection of un- 
cancelled passages in the MS., and as Luke has by this time 
discovered that he has more room than he thought, he 
would naturally cast his eye over them from time to time, 
so that they would be more or less present to his mind. Of 
this unused material he finally omits three citations of 
prophecies, two incidents in narratives about St. Peter 
which he had used from Mark, the rest of the parables from 
Matt. xii., and the miracle of the stater. He also finally 
leaves unused a good deal of the earlier part of the Sermon 
and two or three short passages later on, viz., Matt. xi. 28-30, 
xix. 10-12, xxi. 15-17, 28-32. All the rest he makes some 
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use of, as shown in the following list. It will be noticed that 
the passages are not picked up haphazard, but in groups 
(as indicated in the margin), for reasons which are described 
in the paragraphs that follow. 


Matt. Luke 

( ves eee used at S6 san, ai, 197/ 
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125. Luke xiii. 22-30. The parable of the ten virgins, 
the last point which Luke had reached in his regular sequence 
from Matthew, is evidently still in his mind, as may be 
seen by verse 25. He reintroduces the subject in verses 
22 and 23 with a saying not elsewhere recorded, and further 
illustrates it by the only three passages still left unused (see 
the second group in the list above) in the later part of the 
Sermon and the following chapter in Matthew, Matt. vii. 
Weel4evie22b, 23, and‘viii. 11, 12. All of these he picks 
up together and uses in his verses 24-29, modifying them 
to suit the reference to the parable which underlies the 
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whole passage. Thus the ‘gate’ of the first extract is altered 
to a ‘door,’ and the language of the second one is so changed 
that Harnack excludes it from his version of Q. The whole 
passage is rounded off, after Luke’s manner, by a pendant 
at verse 30, a saying which occurs at Matt. xx. 16, at the 
end of the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, the rest 
of which Luke omits. 


126. Luke xiti, 31-35. This last quotation seems to 
have carried the course of Luke’s gleanings on to the unused 
passages in Matt. xxii and xxiii (see the last group in the 
list above). The lament over Jerusalem, which stood ready 
to be gleaned in due course, may well have reminded him of 
his own narrative about Herod, with its final saying that no. 
prophet could perish out of Jerusalem. The connexion 
here between the two is almost certainly due to Luke (so 
Schmiedel, Plummer, and others). 


127. Luke xiv. 1-24. Here again it seems probable 
that it is the parable of the great supper which determined 
the insertion at this point of the narrative of a meal in a 
Pharisee’s house and the events which followed. Luke’s. 
parable, however, though suggested by that of the marriage 
of the king’s son in Matt. xxu. 1-10, is rather an adaptation 
than a quotation of it. Its language is evidently modified 
to emphasize the lesson of Luke’s previous verses as to 
those who are really worth inviting (a teaching, be it noted, 
already latent in the original parable), by inserting the 
words, repeated from his own verse 13 just above, ‘the poor 
and maimed and blind and lame.’ The saying quoted by 
Luke in verse 11 occurs in Matt. xxii. 12, in the same group: 
of gleanings as those above. All these passages come from 
more or less similar contexts, and so fit in well here. Luke 
repeats this one again later. 


128. Luke xiv. 25-xv. 7. Luke now carries his process. 
of gleaning back to the point where he had previously left 
off in Matt. x. By his editorial verse 25, about the great. 
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multitudes, he gives the words of Matt. x. 37, 38 a more 
general bearing, suitable to what precedes, but quotes them 
loosely, and breaks off before the next verse in Matthew 
because he realizes that he is repeating what he had quoted 
before from Mark viii. 34, 35, the parallel of the doublet 
passage in Matt. xvi. The somewhat complicated details 
with regard to what follows are fully explained in § 85 above, 
to which the reader is referred. 


129. Luke xv. 8-xvi. 13. The parable of the lost sheep. 
may have been known to Luke as the first of a group of 
three, the other two of which he accordingly adds here, 
continuing with that of the unjust steward, together with 
some teachings on similar subjects which were probably 
given at different times. These sayings, and especially the 
‘mammon’ of verses 9 and 11, serve to remind him of the 
. only passage still left unused from the later part of the 
Sermon, Matt. vi. 24, about serving God and mammon. 


130. Luke xvi. 14-31. The rebuke to the Pharisees, 
‘who were lovers of money,’ follows naturally in the same 
line of thought, but at verse 16 Luke inserts three gleanings 
the connexion of which with each other and with the context 
is not obvions, and which contain sayings which could 
hardly have been actually spoken by Christ to Pharisees at 
that time. The only possible explanation seems to be that 
Luke, having come to a break in his subject, looks over his. 
unused passages again. The only one now remaining 
(see list) after his last gleaning, Matt. vi. 24, till he reaches 
Matt. xvii, is the passage about the law and the prophets 
at Matt. xi. 12, 13, which he therefore adds here. The 
mention in this, however, of ‘the law,’ together with the 
fact that he has just been quoting from the Sermon, remind 
him of the verse there about ‘the law,’ Matt. v. 18, where 
the permanence of the law is not only asserted but is illus- 
trated throughout the rest of the chapter by several examples. 
From all of these Luke has already made extracts at one 
time or another except those concerning adultery and 
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swearing, and he chooses the former of these (Matt. v. 32) 
to add to that about the law, to which (of course) it originally 
belonged as an illustration, though this is obscured by 
Luke’s brief method of citation. It should be noted that 
the connexion between these verses in Luke would be 
impossible to explain satisfactorily if it could not be traced 
to its source in the First Gospel. The three gleanings, with 
the editorial passage preceding them, are made to form an 
introduction to the Lazarus parable, with its coneluding 
warning that those who will not hear Moses and the prophets 
are beyond persuasion. (As noted in §86, the wording of 
Luke’s citation from Matt. v. 32 is modified by that of its 
doublet, Matt. xix. 9). 


131. Luke xvii. 1-19. After the parable Luke comes to 
the passages to be gleaned from Matt. xvu and xvii, of 
which (see the fourth group in the list) there are still three 
unused. The connexion of these with what precedes and 
follows is again very obscure, and the explanation seems 
again to be that, these being the only unused passages 
between Matt. x and Matt. xx, Luke just picks them all up 
together, and inserts them here because he has come to a 
convenient break, this break being marked, as at xili. 22, 
by a recurrence of the travel narrative at verse 11. As to 
the first gleaning, the only uncancelled verse in Matthew is 
Matt. xviii. 7, which is accordingly quoted first, the cancelled 
verse, Matt. xviii. 6 being added as an afterthought, and 
having, as usual in these cases, traces of the Markan parallel. 
The second gleaning, beginning at Matt. xviii. 15, is 
summarized in Luke’s verses 3 and 4, loosely taken from 
Matthew’s verses 15 and 21. The third passage is specially 
interesting, and has already been fully examined in §87, to 
which we must refer. Verses 14-19 are all original. 


132. Luke xvii. 20-37. This section contains Luke’s 
last series of gleanings, made up of a few uncancelled passages 
from Matt. xxiv which had not been picked up in Luke’s 
chapter xii. These are introduced by Luke’s verses 20-22, 
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which contain an otherwise unrecorded saying. They are 
picked up more or less irregularly, and with them, at verses 
23 and 31, are included two passages, Matt. xxiv. 23 and 
xxiv. 17, 18, which have Markan parallels, of which, in each 
case, there is some trace in the language. It should be 
noticed how, when Luke comes in due course to use the 
passage in his Markan division which is parallel to these 
verses, he omits Mark xiii. 21, 22, and paraphrases rather 
than quotes Mark xiii. 15, 16, so as to avoid making doublets. 
There is no need to go to Matthew or any other source for 
Luke xvii. 25 and 33, as Luke evidently repeats these 
sayings from his own earlier quotations at Luke ix. 22 
and 24. 


133. Luke xviii. 1-14. This consists entirely of original 
matter. Verse 14 is repeated from Luke’s own former 
passage at xiv. 11. 


Sixth Division (Markan). Luke xviii. 15—43. 


134. After verse 34 Luke omits the incident about the 
sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 35-45, so as not to duplicate the 
similar incident which he (supported by the Fourth Gospel) 
records in Holy Week, though he afterwards, as he so often 
does, borrows some of its language for the later event. 


Seventh Division (Matthaean and original). Luke xix. 1-27. 


135. As Mark’s account has brought him near to 
Jerusalem, Luke breaks off here to insert the last portion of 
his regular Matthaean sequence, which he had recognized 
as belonging properly to this period. First, however, he 
has to relate his own incident about Zacchaeus at Jericho, 
in preparation for which, probably, he had already, at 
verse 35, altered Mark’s narrative as to the time when the 
blind man was healed. The parable of the pounds here, 
especially in its later part, shows obvious similarities with 
that of the talents in Matt. xxv. 14-30, as well as many 
differences. But, whether Luke is here combining two 
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stories, or retelling the one with alterations (see Oxford 
Studies, p. 199), or merely transferring the phraseology of 
the parable in Matthew to a less familiar one which he wishes 
to relate, some connexion with the Matthaean parable is in- 
dubitable, and Canon Streeter admits that the account in 
Matthew is, in some points, the more original. 


Eighth Division (Markan and original). Luke xix. 28-end. 


136. This division mainly follows Mark, but Luke depends 
more and more on his own information as the Passion 
narrative proceeds, and at last forsakes Mark altogether. 
At Luke xxii. 23 the discussion among the apostles, as to who 
should be the betrayer, apparently reminds Luke of another 
discussion, as to who should be greatest, which he knew of in 
connexion with the last Supper, though it ought probably to 
have come earlier in the evening. He may have known 
few details about this, and so, as mentioned above, he uses 
the language belonging to an earlier incident related in 
Matt. xx. 25-28 and Mark x. 42-45. So far as the wording 
is concerned, it might equally well have been borrowed from 
Matthew or from Mark, but there is no other instance of such 
direct borrowing from other places in Mark, and it is the less 
likely here, as Luke picks up, along with this passage, his 
last unused gleaning from Matthew, Matt. xix. 28, modifying 
the earlier part of the verse, Luke xxii. 30, to suit the 
circumstances of the Supper. 
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137. The First Gospel looks like an original composition. 
138. Alleged reasons against its originality and apostolic authorship. 
139. Some of these considered. 140. The alleged incredibilities no 
difficulty. 141. Matthew’s supposed use of sources. 142. Apart from 
Q, the question is that of the priority of Matthew or Mark. 143. No 
real difficulty as regards the absolute date of Matthew. 144. Natural 
for Mark to make use of Matthew if available. 145. The assertion that 
Matthew purposely omitted Mark’s vivid touches. 146. Refuted by 
Prof. White. 147. And by Prof. Headlam. 148. The historical 
evidence doubly important if Q did not exist. 149, Other evidence 
for or against Matthew’s priority. 


137. If the First Gospel had been the only one which 
had come down to us it is probable that no doubt would ever 
have arisen as to its being anything else than an original 
work. Objections might indeed have been raised, from the 
nature of some of its contents, to an apostolic authorship, 
or to an early date, and it would be evident that the early 
chapters, at least, must have been derived from information 
outside the author’s own experience. But the internal 
evidence of the Gospel itself, taken alone, would never have 
suggested any such composite origin as the current theory 
supposes. The elaborate and well-considered arrangement 
of the book, explained by the supporters of the Two-docu- 
ment hypothesis as a result of Matthew’s changes in Mark’s 
order, would obviously be more naturally found in an original 
composition than in an adaptation from other documents, 
while the masterly presentation of its subject, implying 
even in an original work an author of unusual skill, is very 
difficult to account for in a mere compiler, who is supposed 
not only to have gathered his materials from at least two 
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different sources, but also to have conflated and interwoven 
these sources in a complicated patchwork of paragraphs 
and sentences which (like Aaron’s calf) have somehow, 
emerged from the process in the shape of a complete and 
wonderful whole. 


138. We have to ask then, first of all, on what grounds it 
is denied (1) that the First Gospel was an original com- 
position as distinct from a compilation, and (2) that it was 
written by the apostle St. Matthew. These two points are 
really distinct, and the second is not essential for us to 
establish, but they are so closely connected, especially with 
regard to the historical evidence, that they must probably 
stand or fall together. The generally accepted reasons are 
conveniently summed up by Schmiedel as follows. ‘The 
employment of various sources (amongst others, of Mark, 
or original Mark), the characteristic difference of the quota- 
tions from the LXX and the original, the indefiniteness 
of the determinations of time and place, the incredibilities 
of the contents, the introduction of later conditions, as 
also the artificial arrangement, and so forth,’ these, he 
considers, are conclusive against the apostolic authorship. 


139. Of these reasons the first is by far the most 
important, and is generally the argument which is first 
advanced, often without even a reference to any other, by 
the modern supporters of the accepted theory. The evidence 
for and against it must be examined at length, indeed most 
of the rest of this book will be, in one way or another, con- 
cerned with it. Leaving that aside, however, for the 
moment, we may review Schmiedel’s less important reasons 
first. The case of the Old Testament quotations has already 
been discussed in § 30. The indications of time and place are 
really quite as definite as could be expected after what was, 
after all, a considerable period of time. The ‘later 
conditions’ mentioned by Schmiedel are much the same as. 
those brought forward by Harnock, which have been already 
discussed in §64, and shown to be quite inconclusive. The 
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artificial arrangement would be, as pointed out above, 
far more easy and natural in an original author than in a 
compiler. 


140. In his reference to ‘the incredibilities of the contents’ 
Schmiedel puts plainly a difficulty which has doubtless 
weighed a good deal with many critics, perhaps even more 
than they themselves have quite realized. To some of us 
the difficulty may not appear very great, but there are many 
good scholars to-day who, for various reasons, find it im- 
possible to accept as literal historical fact all that the Gospel 
contains. But all this has really nothing to do with the 
matter at issue. The question is not whether we to-day 
find these things credible, but whether we may suppose 
that the writer of the Gospel found them so, or rather, whether 
it is any more difficult to suppose this about St. Matthew 
than about an editor writing a few years later. As regards 
the miraculous element in general, if St. Mark, in such close 
touch with actual eye-witnesses, could write of such things 
as credible, surely we can imagine St. Matthew doing 
thesame. Andif, as is possible, the matters considered to be 
chiefly weighty in this argument are the narratives about the 
Nativity in the first two chapters, or specially difficult 
incidents such as the one about the stater, it should be 
remembered that the writer, whoever he was, must have 
depended on others for his information on these points, and 
must have believed what he was told. The modern critic 
may be right, or he may be wrong, in refusing to give them 
credit, but there is no reason to think that a Christian 
disciple of those days would have felt the same difficulty, 
or (and this is the important point) that St. Matthew would 
have felt it more than a mere ‘editor.’ 


141. We come back then to the assertion that the 
writer of the First Gospel used various sources, one of these 
being Mark, and another, according to the currently accepted 
theory, being Q. We must, of course, be on our guard 
against the assumption (not uncommonly, if unconsciously, 
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made) that because Luke used two sources Matthew must 
probably have done the same. It has already been shown 
in §12 that the only legitimate way of bringing Luke into 
the argument is by proving that Luke used Q and not 
Matthew, and the succeeding chapters have shown that the 
proof is all in the opposite direction. If Q was not used by 
Luke, then there is no reason to suppose that it was used 
by Matthew, or that it ever existed at all, unless it can be 
proved, on other grounds, that Matthew is a composite 
product and not an original composition. It is claimed, 
indeed, that the numerous doublets found in Matthew give 
evidence of its derivation from more than one source. This 
claim is fully examined in the next chapter, and shown to 
be without warrant. 


142. Anticipating then, for the moment, the results of 
that chapter, and assuming, as will be done from now 
onwards, that QO may be left out of the discussion, the 
question as to whether Matthew used sources resolves itself 
into the simpler one, did Matthew use Mark? And this 


again is equivalent to that as to the relative priority of the _ 


two Gospels. That one of them used the other may be 
regarded as practically certain. The only question is, which 
was the original? It has been shown at length in the first 
chapter that it is quite futile to attempt to deduce anything 
as to the relation between Matthew and Mark from the 
manner in which Mark is followed by Luke. The question 
as to their relative priority can only be determined, therefore, 
by examining and comparing the two Gospels themselves. 


143. So far as the absolute date of either Gospel 
independently is concerned we get little help towards a 
decision with regard to their relative priority. The sup- 
posed indications of late date in Matthew were seen to be 
very doubtful, and though most scholars to-day suppose 
Mark to be the oldest, this is largely on the ground of 
Matthew's supposed derivation from it, and many are 
content to demand very little interval between the two. 
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Canon Streeter,* for instance, dates the writing of Matthew 
“a little later than the date of the composition of St. Mark’s 
Gospel,’ and Archdeacon Allen, in the last edition of his 
Commentary on St. Matthew,} writes, ‘On all these grounds 
. . . the relation of its evangelist to the law, its limitation 
of the membership of the ecclesia to Jews and proselytes, 
its primitive organization, its eschatological teaching, the 
earlier the Gospel can be placed the better. What is there 
to prevent our dating it about the year 50?’ And again, 
“Once accept a date before the year 70, and the earlier we 
can go back the more intelligible does the book become.’ 


144. The argument that Mark must have been the older 
because, if he had had before him a complete Gospel written 
by an apostle, he would not have omitted so much of it, 
has already been touched upon. It assumes that Mark’s 
purpose must have been to replace Matthew by a complete 
work of his own. But if, on the contrary, he wished to 
supplement it by writing a short handbook of Christ’s 
ministry and death, embodying the additions and corrections 
which he had treasured up from St. Peter’s teachings, what 
more natural than that he should use what lay ready to 
his hand in Matthew, omitting (for the most part) the long 
discourses and references to prophecy which did not fall in 
with his plan? That he should have omitted Matthew’s 
first two chapters is surely no surprise, especially as his 
experience of Gentile life and thought would make him 
fully alive to the misconception and perversion to which 
such a narrative would be liable. The wonder is rather 
that Matthew should have been bold enough to publish them. 
St. Mark, in fact, has done in his Gospel just what most 
later writers of ‘Lives of Christ’ have tried to do. He has 
given a connected account of the events of our Lord’s 
ministry and death, leaving out most of the discourses 
which would have interrupted the story, and retelling it 
with such embellishment as lay in his power. With this 


*Oxford Studies, p. 281. 
pp. 328, 329. 
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great difference, however, that whereas the modern writers 
have to do their best to make their story vivid and lifelike 
by drawing upon their imagination and using all the artifices 
of their literary skill, St. Mark had ready at his call the 
living touches and picturesque details which he had heard 
from the lips of St. Peter, which he reproduces with some 
roughness of diction indeed, but perhaps all the more 
effectively from that very cause. > 

145. It is really strange that these same vivid touches, 
which until quite recent times have been universally 
recognized as being derived from one who was an eye- 
witness, and as giving such an added charm to Mark’s 
narrative, should now be supposed to have been so obnoxious 
to the ‘editor’ of Matthew that their absence in the First 
Gospel is even turned into an argument for its secondary 
character. One would have thought that they were 
obviously the kind of additions which any writer who was 
able to do so would like to make, and such, on the other 
hand, as only the very dullest of ‘editors’ would allow him- 
self to omit. But now it is asserted by Archdeacon Allen, 
Canon Streeter, and others, that they were omitted by the 
editor of Matthew from motives of reverence, or to spare 
the apostles’ feelings, or to make the miracles seem more 
wonderful, and that it seemed to him unworthy of Christ 
that Mark should have described Him as showing human 
emotions, or asking questions, or expressing unfulfilled 
desires. 


146. Other scholars, however, while agreeing in the 
supposition that Matthew derived his material from Mark, 
refuse to endorse these notions. Prof. H. J. White,* after 
an exhaustive examination of the passages on which the 
contention is founded, comes to the following conclusions :— 
“(1) St. Matthew’s main method in dealing with the narratives 
of St. Mark was to shorten them. This led to the omission 
of all matter that he considered irrelevant. (2) That this, 


*Church Quarterly Review, July, 1915. 
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and not a dogmatic purpose, is the motive underlying most 
of the alterations, is shown by the fact that there appears 
to be no consistency in St. Matthew’s action. He sometimes 
omits questions, but not always; in many places he ascribes 
human emotion to our Lord; if in some places he omits 
passages which seem derogatory to the disciples, in others 
he retains them; if in some cases he appears to heighten 
the effect of our Lord’s actions, in others he appears to 
diminish it. (3) The cases remaining, in which there may 
have been dogmatic motives at work, are few in number and 
do not imply an alteration in point of view, but rather a 
desire to prevent misconception.’ 


147. Prof. Headlam* also, after pointing out similar 
inconsistencies in Matthew’s supposed procedure, sums 
up as follows :—‘In fact, so ineffective and half-hearted 
would have been the way in which St. Matthew carries out 
this supposed tendency, that we cannot really believe that it 
exists,’ and he expressly refers to supposed alterations from 
‘motives of reverence’ or ‘to magnify miracles.’ Thus we 
are left, after all, with no adequate reason for the omissions, 
which would save only an infinitesimal amount of space. 


148. The historical evidertce for the priority of Matthew 
has already been referred to, together with the uncertainty 
attaching to it owing to Papias’ ambiguous term ‘the logia’. 
It is evident, however, that if there is no reason to suppose 
the existence of such a document as Q, the value of the 
consensus of ancient testimony in favour of Matthew’s 
priority becomes very great indeed. It appears-certain that 
St. Matthew wrote something at an earlier date than St. 
Mark, and, if there is no reason to think that Q ever existed, 
that something must probably have been the First Gospel. 


149. It may fairly be said then, so far, that no sound 
reason has been found against the priority of Matthew, 
and that there are some reasons in its favour. The most 


*Miracles of the New Testament, pp. 210-217. 
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important evidence, however, has still to be discussed. This 
includes (1) the doublets in Matthew, (2) the dislocations 
of order between Matthew and Mark, and (3) the numerous 
isolated passages in which one Gospel shows signs of being 
secondary to the other. Each of these will need a chapter to 
itself. 
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150. The significance claimed for doublets. 151. Discounted by the 
existence of ‘real’ doublets. 152. And by the tendency of authors to 
repeat themselves. 153. Accounting for some, at least, in Matthew. 
154. The distribution of the doublet constituents. 155. Accounted for 
by the laws of probability. 156. Which also negative any other 
explanation. 157. The doublets themselves do not suggest two 
sources. 158-167. The doubtful ones examined in detail. 168. There- 
fore they constitute no objection to the originality and priority of 
Matthew. 


150. Great significance has been claimed for the numerous 
doublets found in the First Gospel. Thus Sir John Hawkins 
(Oxford Studies, p. 35) writes, ‘Doublets prima facie suggest 
the use of two sources,’ and Prof. Addis (Ib., p. 382), ‘The 
great argument for the severance of documents is the occur- 
tence of doublets.’ It will be seen that these statements, 
however true in general, require some modification. It is 
important, for this discussion, to distinguish between (1) the 
mere existence of doublets, and (2) the manner in which 
they are distributed in different parts of the Gospel. The 
latter point is (at first sight) the most significant, and on 
it special emphasis is laid by the supporters of the Two- 
document hypothesis. 


151. Firstly, then, with regard to the existence of 
doublets. This may evidently be due to more than one 
cause. Thus Dr. Sanday, in Oxford Studies (p. xvii), 
points out that there are ‘real’ doublets, as well as ‘literary’ 
doublets, cases, that is, in which a writer appears to repeat 
himself, but only because he narrates two similar events, 
or quotes similar phrases used on two different occasions. 
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Many of Christ’s short sayings, such as occur in several of the 
doublets, were probably spoken not merely twice but many 
times, and it would be quite natural for an author who knew 
this to quote them more than once. 


152. But further, even ‘literary’ doublets do not always 
imply a plurality of sources. Many writers, St. Paul* 
among others, and Matthew among the foremost, have a 
strong tendency to repeat themselves. Ina section headed 
‘The Transference and repetition of Formulas, especially in 
Matthew,’ in Horae Synopticae (pp. 168-171), Sir John 
Hawkins gives two lists, of fifteen and nineteen passages 
respectively (over and above the doublets proper), where this 
occurs. These repetitions at least, and some of them are of 
considerable length, are not due to the use of more than one 
source, and the author goes on to express his opinion that 
the double list ‘certainly leaves the impression that the mind 
of Matthew was so familiar with these collocations of words 
that he naturally reproduced them in other parts of his 
narrative, besides the places where they occurred in his 
sources.’ It is evident that such reproduction becomes even 
more natural if we suppose these phrases to have come from 
Matthew’s own memory, or to represent his own habit of 
speech, and not to have been borrowed from any source at 
all. 


153. It is contended here that these two causes, the 
existence of ‘real’ or historical doublets, and (especially) 
the admitted tendency of Matthew to repeat himself, or to 
insert phrases or sayings more than once, are quite sufficient 
to account for the existence of all the Matthaean doublets. 
Their influence is already admitted to some extent by the 
Two-document critics. Thus Dr. Stephenson, in his essay 
‘On the Classification of Doublets in the Synoptic Gospels,’ + 

*Zahn notes these striking instances,‘A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump’ (Gal. v. 9 and 1 Cor. v. 6) ; ‘He that glorieth let him glory 
in the Lord’ (1 Cor. i. 31 and 2 Cor. x. 17) ; ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn,’ applied to the support of the 


ministry (1 Cor. ix. 9, 14 and 2 Tim. v. 17, 18) 
{Journal of Theological Studies, vol. xx. 
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assigns to these causes no less than nineteen out of the 
twenty-seven doublets which he recognizes in Matthew, and 
it appears that Sir John Hawkins would attribute to some 
similar origin about half, if not more, of those in his rather 
shorter list. It will be shown at the end of this chapter that 
all the others may equally well be put down to the same cause, 
so far as their contents are concerned. 


154. But the most striking argument for the significance 
of the doublets, as indicating more than one source for 
Matthew, is based, not on their mere presence or the nature 
of their contents, but on the way in which their component 
members are distributed. And the argument looks, at 
first sight, a very strong one. For, even after discounting 
some exaggerated statements, the outstanding fact remains 
that in more than half of the Matthaean doublets one of the 
components has a parallel in Mark, while the other has not. 
This is often put in the form that one component is in a 
Markan portion of Matthew, and the other in a non-Markan, 
which latter may be presumably a O portion. It is inferred, 
therefore, that Matthew must first have taken his passage 
from one source, and then (consciously or unconsciously) 
have repeated it from the other. It will be convenient, 
in discussing this matter, to take as our standard the list of 
doublets in Horae Svnopticae (2nd edit., pp. 80-99), partly 
because it is in the hands of every student, and partly 
because it presents the strongest case for the Two-document 
side, seeing that Dr. Stephenson’s additional instances are 
all such as could not possibly suggest two sources. Of the 
twenty-two numbered doublets in Hawkins’s list, however, 
Nos. 6, 8 and 18 are merely the second halves of Nos. 5, 7, 
and 9 respectively, being evidently separated in the list for 

convenience in comparing the Lucan parallels. Each of 
these pairs, therefore, must be counted as only one doublet, 
thus making nineteen in all. Hawkins’s analysis of these 
bears out the statement made above as to their distribution, 
showing that three of them have both members in a ‘Markan’ 
portion of Matthew, six have both members in a non-Markan 
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portion, and ten (rather more than half) have one member in 
a Markan and the other in a non-Markan portion. 


155. Suppose now, for the moment, that there were 
not two sources, but that the doublets had arisen merely 
from Matthew’s love of repetition. It will be admitted 
that, in that case, a certain number of the doublet-components 
might have come to be arranged in the manner described 
by mere chance, though most people, doubtless, would expect 
to find very few. But the most probable number to be so 
arranged, if mere chance is concerned, can be calculated by 
the recognized mathematical laws of probability, and if, on 
the other hand, the arrangement is really caused by deriva- 
tion from a double source, then the number actually found 
to be so arranged is likely to be greater than that which 
would result from mere chance. It will be seen, from 
Hawkins’s analysis, that of the 38 components (of the 19 
doublets) 16 occur in ‘Markan’ portions of Matthew, and 
22 in ‘non-Markan.’ This being (admittedly) so, then, if 
the arrangement is due to pure chance, a simple mathematical 
calculation will show that the most probable distribution of ~ 
the 19 doublets must be, that three of them will have both 
component members in ‘Markan’ portions, that six will 
have both members in ‘non-Markan’ portions, and that ten 
will have one member in a Markan and the other in a non- 
Markan portion. But this is exactly the arrangement which 
is actually found to exist ! 


156. The importance of this result, and its precise 
bearing on the subject under discussion, must be made 
quite clear. Some, doubtless, will distrust mathematical 
calculations in general;* others will object to applying a 
mathematical argument to a literary document, in the 
formation of which many different influences may have 
come into play. But any such objections miss the point. 
The calculation here is not used as an argument, but as an 

*It may be well to mention that the result given in the text has been. 
confirmed by a competent mathematician. 
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answer to an argument. The argument which it answers 
really consisted of two parts, the second of which, whether 
expressed or not, is absolutely essential to its validity. It 
asserted that the actual distribution of the doublet con- 
stituents must be due to the use of two sources, since it could 
not be due to mere chance. The answer is, that this distribu- 
tion not only could, but would be brought about by chance 
alone. The argument, therefore, falls to the ground. Nor 
is it possible to say that, after all, the distribution may 
have been caused by the use of sources, for, if that had been 
so to any substantial extent, it is very unlikely that there 
would not have been more than ten of the doublets showing 
the arrangement described above. The result of the whole 
discussion, therefore, is that is is the most likely thing possible. 
that the actual distribution is from mere chance, and very 
unlikely that it was influenced by the use of two sources. 


157. It only remains to show that there is nothing in 
the doublet passages themselves, or in the way in which 
they are introduced, which might imply that they are 
derived from two different sources. In doing this there will, 
of course, be no need to take notice of those for which a 
double source has never been claimed. The others are 
numbered as in Hawkins’s list. 


158. Doublet No. 1. Matt. v. 29, 30 with xviii. 8, 9. 
(The right eye and the right hand). Dr. Stephenson con- 
siders this a mere repetition by Matthew. If the passage 
in the Sermon is the original, it was quite natural that the 
later discourse about offending the little ones should suggest, 
either to Christ Himself, or to the evangelist, a repetition of 
the earlier saying. 


159. Doublet No. 2. Matt. v. 32 with xix. 9. (The 
command about divorce). The short saying forming the 
doublet is, in each case, part of a circle of teaching which, 
in the two cases, is put in a quite distinct historical setting. 
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The two members belong, as Dr. Sanday* recognizes, to 
two separate occasions, both of which Matthew reports. 


160. Doublet No. 5 (with No. 6). Matt. x. 22 with xxiv. 
9,13. (He that endureth unto the end). Hawkins himself 
counts this as one of the doublets which ‘show the occasional 
use of the same source twice over.’ 


161. Doublet*No. 7 (with No. 8). Matt. x. 38,39 with 
xvi. 24, 25. (Taking up the cross, and losing the soul to 
save it). Here again the phrases, so characteristic of 
Christ’s teaching, probably formed part cf the two dis- 
courses in which they are placed by Matthew, his tendency 
to assimilation having possibly made them even more alike 
than they were originally. 


162. Doublet No. 9 (with No. 18). Matt. xi. 38, 39 
with xvi. 1, 4. (The request for a sign, and the answer). 
Here we have only one doublet (it will be remembered that 
Matt. xvi. 2, 3 is double-bracketed in W. H.), and it is 
difficult to understand why the two halves are separated so 
widely in Hawkins’s list. In this case, as in No. 2, there is a 
quite different historical setting for the two members. 
Matthew first describes a request made in connexion with 
the Beelzebub controversy, but later on he recalls that a 
similar request was made after the miracle of the seven 
loaves (a very likely thing to have happened, and one 
mentioned also in the Fourth Gospel, though there in 
connexion with the five loaves). Matthew therefore relates 
this second incident, adding (as also the Fourth Gospel) 
that in this case the demand was for a sign from heaven. 
(It is shown in § 82 how Luke, by his curious editorial method, 
has grafted this latter point on to the earlier incident). 


163. Doublet No. 10. Matt. xiii. 12 with xxv. 29. (To 
him that hath shall be given). A saying which must surely 
have been repeated many times. It is evidently in place 

*Oxford Studies, p. 17. : 
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_ at its first occurrence, while at the second it fits in so 
inevitably that one feels that Matthew was bound to add it, 
even if, as is more probable, it was not originally part of 
the parable. 


164. Doublet No. 11. Matt. xvii. 20 with xxi. 21. 
(Faith which moves mountains). Again a saying which may 
well have been repeated, and which Matthew attaches quite 
definitely to two different events. Sir John Hawkins, 
indeed, supposes that both members of the doublet are 
derived from Mark. He suggests, however, that in spite of 
this the expression ‘as a grain of mustard seed’ may have 
been casually introduced into Matthew A ‘from the (probably 
Logian) passage in Luke.’ But apart from the difficulty 
involved in deriving Matthew A from the later of the Markan 
passages, it is surely superfluous to demand any reference 
to a document to account for the insertion of such a 
picturesque and unforgettable expression by Matthew. 
How it came into Luke’s verse, on the other hand, is ex- 
plained in §87 above. 


Teoe Woublet No. 12. Matt. xix. 30 with xx. 16. (The 
first last, and the last first). Both here and in No. 14 we 
have a parable introduced by a short, emphatic saying, which 
is, quite naturally and very effectively, repeated at its close. 
Surely both common sense and literary instinct forbid the 
demand for a double source in either case, especially as both 
the parables are peculiar to Matthew. 


166. Doublet No. 14. Matt. xxiv. 42 with xxv. 13. 
(Watch therefore, &c.). As to this, see the previous para- 
graph. Matthew’s repetition need no more suggest a double 
source than need Mark’s more vague one in his verse 37. 


167. Doublet No. 16. Matt. ix. 27-31 with xx. 29-34. 
(The two blind men). Here Sir John Hawkins does not 
suggest any second source. In a note on p. 167 he writes, 
‘the suggestion naturally occurs that Matthew inserted 
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this preliminary anticipatory mention of them in order 
to make up the conventional number of “‘ten miracles.” ’ 


168. It is seen, therefore, that of these ten doublets 
which might have seemed, from the arrangement of their 
constituent members, to suggest a derivation from more than 
one source, three or four are not even claimed in this sense 
by some of the leading Two-document critics, while every 
one of them finds a natural explanation on the supposition 
that Matthew is an original composition. 
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THE DISLOCATIONS OF ORDER BETWEEN 
MATTHEW AND MARK 


169. The changes demand explanation whoever made them. 
170. Possible motives for Matthew in doing so. 171. Or for Mark. 
172. Two groups of early dislocations. 178. Explanation of the first 
group, if made by Mark. 174. The same, if made by Matthew. 
175. The second group, if made by Mark. 176. The same, if made by 
Matthew. 177, Events connected with the entry into Jerusalem. 
178. Mark xiii. 9-13. 179. Ten short displaced passages. 180. Some 
of these examined in detail. 


169. The very considerable dislocations of order in 
the earlier part of the two Gospels must be first discussed, 
leaving the less important variations further on for the later 
part of the chapter. These dislocations evidently demand an 
explanation, whether we suppose them to have been made by 
Matthew or by Mark. The former supposition is, of course, 
that made by the supporters of the Two-document theory, 
and they agree, for the most part, as to the reasons for the 
changes. It is proposed, therefore, to take, as fairly repre- 
senting that side of the question, the explanation of 
Matthew’s supposed procedure given by Archdeacon Allen 
in his Commentary on St. Matthew, and to compare with 
this such explanation as may be necessary to account for the 
changes of order if, as here supposed, they were made by 
Mark, in order to determine which of the two sets of reasons 
seems the most simple and natural. 


170. It will be useful first to ask what kind of motives 
we might expect to find in either evangelist to cause him to 
make these changes. With regard to Matthew, those who 
suppose him to have been a mere ‘editor’ of pre-existing 
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documents have naturally little to appeal to beyond a desire 
to carry out a preconceived plan for his Gospel, his capacity 
for well-ordered arrangement, and the influence of such 
individual habits of expression as may be gathered from his 
text. Now Matthew’s comprehensive plan, and his manner 
of ordering his material in large sections, as well as such minor 
tendencies as that of arranging facts or sayings in groups of 
three, are evident enough, if he was an original-author. But 
if he was only an, ‘editor,’ he must have taken his two great 
discourse-sections (as Harnack points out) almost ready- 
made from Q, and his ‘chapter of parables’ from Mark (only 
adding a few more), and his account of the mighty works and 
their reception would be substantially Mark’s also. Even 
the tendency to arrange things in threes, by which many of 
his supposed changes of order are explained, would not be 
his own, for if we examine the list of instances in Allen’s 
Commentary (p. lxv), omitting those supposed to be derived 
from Q (which is an unknown quantity), we find that, of the 
other nine instances,* every single ‘three’ except one exists 
also in Mark, in most cases made up in exactly the same way. 
According to the current theory, therefore, it is Mark and not 
Matthew who must be credited with the arrangement. 


171. With regard to Mark, on the other hand, we have 
in his store of information derived from St. Peter, a motive 
for additions, corrections, or changes which we can hardly 
suppose to have existed for an ‘editor’ of Matthew. More- 
over Mark, as well as Matthew, shows a decided capacity 
(and therefore presumably a desire) for arranging his 
materials. This is recognized by Prof. Stanton,t who 
writes, ‘Manifestly narratives have sometimes been grouped 
together in his Gospel rather on the ground of points of 
similarity in their subject-matter than for chronological 
reasons . . . But in spite of all this [loose connexion of 
events| a march of events, a progress in Christ’s work and 


*The ‘three sayings about little ones’ is not counted, as it merely 


consists of the same word happening to be used three times in the course 
of nine verses. 


{ The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, pp. 184, 185. 
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its effects, is plainly discernible . . . In this sense there is an 
excellent order in the work ; the two other Synoptics have 
to a great extent preserved it, and where they have departed 
from it, their order is generally speaking inferior.’ That is 
to say, many of the rearrangements in question, as we shall 
see, would be distinct improvements if they were made by 
Mark, but nothing short of disarrangements if they were 
made by Matthew. Among Mark’s possible motives for 
change we must also reckon his evident disinclination 
to overweight his story with prophecies or long discourses, 
which would often necessitate considerable omissions and 
fresh linkings up with his source. 


172. The early dislocations of order between the two 
Gospels may be conveniently gathered into two groups, 
the first including Matt. iv. 23-viii. 17, corresponding to 
Mark i. 21-45, and the second including Matt. viii. 18- 
xii. 58, corresponding to Mark ii. 1-vi. 13. Each of these 
groups will be discussed first on the supposition that Mark 
was making the changes, using Matthew as his source, and 
then on the contrary supposition that the changes were 
made by Matthew from Mark. 


173. First group of dislocations, 1f made by Mark. At 
this point Mark, having just taken from Matthew the 
account of the calling of St. Peter and the others, sees 
before him the long Sermon on the Mount. This, as outside 
his scope, he omits, the more readily, perhaps, because the 
omission leaves him free to go straight on with the events 
at Capernaum which, as he knew, actually followed 
St. Peter’s call. He must often have heard from St. Peter’s 
lips the story of his call, together with all that happened on 
the following Sabbath at Capernaum, a day to be remembered 
in St. Peter’s life (though of no special interest to St. Matthew, 
and before his own discipleship began). It has been generally 
recognized* that Mark is here setting out in their proper 

*So Allen, Commentary on St. Mark, p. 65; Edersheim, Life of Jesus, 
vol. i, pp. 478 sqq. ; Stanton, The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, p. 189. 
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order, on Peter’s authority, the events of that one important 
day. At Matt. iv. 23, 24 (just after the call) he finds a 
record of teachings in the synagogues of Galilee, with 
various healings, the report of which is said to have spread 
throughout the country. In Mark i. 21-28, therefore, — 
taking these verses as his starting-point, he passes on to 
Matt. vii. 28b, 29, describing the efect of the (omitted) 
Sermon on its hearers, and combines both these passages 
with his account of this particular Sabbath morning’s 
preaching and healing in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
winding up with Matthew’s verse 28b about the spreading 
of the report. -Having once started on the history of this 
Sabbath he cannot well break off for the healing of the 
leper, but is forced to go on to the rest of the events of the 
day, as told in Matt. viii. 14-16, events which he knew to 
have followed ‘straightway, when they were come out of 
the synagogue,’ adding to them his (i.e., Peter’s) account of 
the busy night and morning which closed that long day. 
He is then free to go back and pick up the narrative of the 
leper. It will be noted that, if we once recognize Mark’s 
desire to omit the Sermon, and to put straight the story of 
St. Peter’s Sabbath, the changes of order are simple, and 
indeed inevitable. 


174. First group of dislocations, if made by Matthew. 
(The passages marked as quotations are from Allen’s 
Commentary on St. Matthew). At Mark i. 21 Mark’s account 
of the teaching in the synagogue at Capernaum and its 
result suggest to Matthew to insert ‘an illustration of Christ’s — 
teaching’ (which he accordingly does by compiling the 
Sermon from Q, with Mark’s account of the effect of the 
synagogue teaching added at its close), ‘to be followed by 
an illustrative group of his miracles.’ Of these there is a 
group of ‘three’ all ready for him in Mark, the demoniac, 
Peter’s wife’s mother, and the leper. Allen admits, as to 
the demoniac, that ‘we should expect the editor to begin 
his account of Christ’s miracles with this incident,’ and that, 
as to the others, ‘this change in Matthew’s order is difficult 
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to explain.’ The reasons suggested are that ‘both Matthew 
and Luke seem to have disliked the story’ of the demoniac 
“as found in Mark, since Matthew omits it, and Luke modifies 
the details’ (Luke’s following of Mark there is, in fact, 
rather unusually close, and to say that Matthew omitted 
the miracle because he disliked it, and must have disliked 
it because he omitted it, is hardly convincing); and that 
the leper was put first either because of the dreaded nature 
of leprosy, or because Matthew considered that the miracle 
illustrated Christ’s attitude towards legal ceremonies, and 
ought therefore to follow immediately after the Sermon on 
the mount. The editor, accordingly, omits the demoniac, 
and, passing over Mark i. 28-39, goes on to the leper, then 
inserts the story of the centurion, and finally goes back 
again for the account of Peter’s wife’s mother and the 
sunset healings, having already used Mark i. 28, by a long 
anticipation, before the Sermon. It should be noted that 
most of the reasons suggested for the changes made by the 
‘editor’ are very uncertain, and that the changes themselves 
are more complicated than those required if they were made 
by Mark. 


175. Second group of dislocations, 1f made by Mark. 
For a key to the changes in this group we have to fall back 
on Mark’s desire to arrange his material, but only as to one 
single point, and that so apparent as to have been recognized 
even by those scholars who suppose his Gospel to have been 
an altogether original work. Thus Archdeacon Allen,* 
after pointing out how an ever deepening antagonism arose 
between Christ and the scribes and Pharisees, adds, ‘In 


widening of the breach.’ By starting this collection at 
once from Matt. ix. 1 he keeps the course of his events still 
round about Capernaum, instead of following Matt. vii. 18 
“unto the other side,’ and it would seem that he had a special 
reason for postponing this part of Matt. viii till later, as it 

*So also Schmiedel, Enc. Biblica, art. Gospels, col. 1873 ; and Stanton, 
The Gospels, &c., vol. ii, p. 184. 
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appears from the definite mark of time in Mark iv. 35, 
‘and on that day, when even was come,’ that according to 
Mark’s (Petrine) tradition the storm on the lake, together 
with what follows, were definitely connected with the 
conclusion of the series of parables in Matt. xiii. Starting, 
then, with the series of disputes in Matt. ix. 1-22, concerning 
forgiveness of sins, eating with publicans and sinners, and 
fasting, Mark continues his collection with the further 
series in Matt. xit., concerning the rubbing of corn and the 
healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath day. Here, 
before going on to the Beelzebub controversy, the series in 
Matthew is broken in upon by an account of crowds coming 
to be healed from all parts, followed by a long prophecy. 
This may have reminded Mark of a similar account at 
Matt. iv. 25, the place where he had first broken away 
from Matthew. His own account here has points of contact 
with both the Matthaean passages, and it was probably 
the next verse of the former one (Matt. v. 1), with its reference 
to going up ‘into the mountain,’ which suggested to him to 
insert here his own account of the choosing of the apostles. 
He rejoins Matthew at Matt. xii. 24, omitting the two 
previous verses, as he had just been telling of the casting 
out of devils and their testimony. Indeed it rather looks 
as if he had at first intended to pass over all the rest of 
Matt. xii, as his verse 21 here, about the interference of 
Christ’s friends, might be meant for asummary of the final 
verses of that chapter, and the boat just above looks like 
an anticipation of Matt. xiii. 2. He does, however, take a 
few more verses from Matt. xii, and passing over the close 
about the mother and brethren, which he had already 
summarized (though, on second thoughts, he adds it later 
on), he goes on to the parables in Matt. xiii, omitting and 
condensing a good deal, and finally summing up the last 
twenty verses of the chapter in his verses 33 and 34. (For 
some significant details as to his relation to Matthew in this 
chapter see §§ 179, 180). It is now time for him, in Mark iv. 
35 (‘And on that day, when even was come’), to go back to 
Matt. viii for the storm on the lake, after which he proceeds 
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to pick up, in the order in which they occur in Matthew 
(with, as usual, many omissions) the whole of the passages 
in the two blocks of Matthew which he had passed over 
before. He does not, however, insert the account of the 
mission of the apostles till after the story of the offence at 
Nazareth, possibly having intended at first to omit it 
altogether (when he does give it, he compresses Matthew’s 
43 verses into 7), having already narrated their appointment, 
or perhaps in order to make a better introduction to Herod’s 
astonishment at hearing of the mighty works, which certainly 
follows rather awkwardly on the verse, ‘And he did not 
many mighty works there,’ which precedes it in Matthew. 
It will be noted here again that if we once recognize, with 
the scholars cited above, Mark’s intention to provide a 
“controversial section,’ and especially if we add the quite 
possible chronological reason, the rest of the changes of 
order, which at first look so complicated, fall into shape 
almost as a matter of course. 


176. Second group of dislocations, if made by Matthew. 
It will be remembered that. Matt. viii. 16, 17, which con- 
cluded the previous group, corresponds with Mark i. 32-34. 
Some reason is evidently required to show why the ‘editor’ 
of Matthew (who is going to use all the intermediate matter) 
should leap on to Mark iv. 35, the command to depart to 
the other side, which Mark expressly states was on the same 
day as the events thus passed over. Allen’s explanation is 
as follows. ‘The next section in Mark is i. 35-39. This 
would be out of place in a series of miracles, and is therefore 
omitted.’ (But the same objection would apply to the 
narrative of the two aspirants which Matthew inserts at 
this very point). Mark ii. 1-22, the paralytic (a miracle, 
be it noted), is postponed, ‘perhaps because it occurred on 
a visit to Capharnaum different to that just described. 
By recording it here the editor would confuse the two 
visits.’ (But, if he really cared about that, Mark’s ‘he 
entered again’ would have made all clear). Mark ii. 23-111. 6 
‘he reserves for a controversial section.’ (It is ‘reserved’ 
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again later on, but the passage is already part of a contro- 
versial section. What the ‘editor’ is really made to do on 
this theory i$ to break up Mark‘s very effective section into 
smaller ones). The passages in Mark iii. 7-35 ‘contain no 
miracle’ (but see above). iv. 1-34 ‘he reserves for his 
chapter of parables.’ (But it is already a chapter of parables, 
so why should it be ‘reserved’ ?). At Mark iv. 35 ‘Christ is. 
surrounded by a crowd. The editor adapts this to his 
context’ at Matt.*viii. 18, inserts four verses, and then goes 
on with Mark. (Doubtless there was a crowd, but as this 
had been so at almost any time in the sections passed over, 
and the crowd had been mentioned on at least six occasions. 
more emphatically than it is here, this hardly seems a 
reason for choosing this place to rejoin Mark, after passing 
over so much). After following Mark up to Mark v. 21a, 
where the lake is recrossed, the editor ‘can then go back 
and borrow Mark ii. 12’ (the paralytic) ‘with its sequel 
ii. 13-23’ (the controversies about eating with publicans 
and fasting), ‘thus completing a second series of three 
miracles.’ ‘The editor now postpones Mark ii. 23-iv. 34 
for the same reasons as before.’ (Reasons which are even 
less cogent here, as he jis already well embarked on a 
‘controversial section’). Having already used Mark iv. 
36-v. 21, he comes to Mark v. 22-43, to which he adds two. 
narratives of his own, ‘thus forming a third series of three 
miracles.’ (Really there are four). ‘The editor now 
proposes to show how this ministry found extension in the 
work of the disciples. He therefore postpones Mark vi. 1-6a’ 
(the offence at Nazareth, which might well have followed 
the taunt of the Pharisees. No veason is given for its 
postponement except an assumed knowledge of the editor’s 
purpose). He then ‘expands’ Mark vi. 3b-138, the mission 
of the apostles, into his own chapter x. ‘There now follows’ 
(i.e., in the editor’s assumed plan) ‘a series of incidents. 
illustrating the growth of hostility to Christ on the part of 
the Pharisees. For these the editor now goes back to 
Mark ii. 13-28 ff." He then picks up and enlarges Mark iii. 
19b-35. ‘This brings him to Mark iv, which is a chapter of 
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parables. The editor borrows this and adds other parables.’ 
(It is ignored that he had already passed this over, because 
he was ‘reserving’ it for ‘a chapter of parables’). He then 
comes to Mark vi. 1-6a, after which he keeps to Mark’s order, 
It will be noted again that the process here described, with 
its vepeated passing over of the same passages, is more 
complicated than that which would be required if the 
changes were made by Mark, and that the only reasons 
which can be suggested for most of them will really not 
bear examination, and imply an insight into the mind and 
purpose of the ‘editor’ which is hardly warranted. 


177. The only important variations of order in the 
later part of the two Gospels, so far as the history is con- 
cerned, are those connected with the account of the entry 
into Jerusalem, the cleansing of the temple, and the cursing 
of the fig tree. If we suppose Matthew’s account to be the 
original one, it is evidently quite possible that he, either 
from lack of distinct memory, or merely in order to simplify 
and condense the narrative, should have joined the entry 
with the cleansing, and the two parts of the fig tree incident 
with each other, details which Mark, with his more exact 
knowledge gained from St. Peter, would be quick to correct. 
On the other hand, if the ‘editor’ of Matthew had already 
before him what is generally acknowledged to be Mark’s 
more correct account, it is difficult to suppose that he 
would deliberately alter it. The suggestion that he did so 
with regard to the fig tree, adding the word ‘immediately’ 
in order to make the miracle appear more striking, does 
not commend itself, and has been dealt with in §§ 145-147. 


178. Only one other transposition of any length remains 
to be noticed. The passage Mark xiii. 9-13 is evidently 
parallel with Matt. x. 17-22. It seems quite natural to. 
suppose that Mark, after omitting the passage (as he so often 
does with such discourses), together with all the context 
which follows, when he first came to it in Matthew, on 
afterwards reaching Matt. xxiv. 9-14 recognized Matthew’s. 
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doublets at that place, or the generally similar nature of the 
contents with the earlier passage, and substituted that for 
the later one; doing here, indeed, just what Luke so often 
did under similar circumstances (see §78). Allen’s counter- 
suggestion that Matthew was reminded of this passage, 
far on ahead in Mark, by the words ‘in the midst of wolves’ 
which he had just written, and therefore inserts it in his own 
earlier chapter, ‘though it is clear that it does not, like the 
preceding sayings, refer to the apostolic mission during 
Christ’s lifetime,’ at once suggests the question, why then 
did he not leave it where it was, in the context which suited 
it, which context he himself was going to use later in his 
Gospel ? 


179. In addition to these longer portions, there are also 
ten short passages, mostly portions of discourse, which occur 
in different positions in the two Gospels. All of these, if 
they are transpositions made by Matthew, would be antictpa- 
tions of passages which occur further on in Mark, whereas if 
it was Mark who transposed them, they would be 
reminiscences or gleanings of passages which he had already 
passed over, and possibly even marked for future use, in 
Matthew. Each saying, moreover, is found in its own 
natural context in Matthew, while most of them are very 
obscurely connected in Mark. It will be further noted in the 
list below that the first four of them, while widely separated 
in Matthew, are all brought together within the limits of a 
little group of five verses by Mark, the same being true more 
or less of three subsequent ones, a phenomenon suggesting a 
special impulse or mood for collecting quotations in the 
case of Mark, but very difficult to account for if the trans- 
positions were made by Matthew. In face of all this it is not 
surprising to find that it is not contended, except in the case 
of Nos. 4 and 7, that Matthew took the passages from Mark, 
but that both writers took them independently from some 
common source, presumably Q, and that Matthew, having 
quoted them once, avoided doing so again when he came to 
the collections in Mark. This admission of the secondary 
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character of the quotations in Mark becomes, of course, 
if there is no reason to believe in the existence of Q, an 
argument for their derivation from the First Gospel. The 
passages are :—- 


1. Mark iv. 21 with Matt. v. 15 
2; rat Ys x. 26 

3 iv. 24 Wali 
4 iV. 25 si 12 
5. vi. 34b ix. 36b 
6. ix, o/b x. 40 

i ix. 41 Bee, 
8 ix. 50 we 13 
9. x, 15 Xvi. 3S 
10. xi 25 Vie 4. 


180. In addition to the indications of Mark’s posteriority 
noticed above, which apply to all these passages, there are 
special points about some of them which call for remark. 
(For the section Mark iv. 21-25 as.a whole, see §191). In 
No. 3, the curious addition by Mark of the words ‘and more 


_ shall be given unto you,’ evidently taken (whether by 


accident or design) from the verse just above in Matthew, 
points strongly to Matthew as their source (or to a Q in 
Matthew’s order, if Q existed).. No. 4, explained by Allen as 
an anticipation by Matthew of Mark’s verse, is more likely 
to have been moved by Mark, especially as his own repetition 
of ‘If any man hath ears to hear, let him hear’ would serve 
to carry his eye back to the neighbourhood of the omitted 
verse in Matthew. No. 5 is a Q passage, according to Allen, 
who supposes that Matthew omitted the second part of the 
verse when coming to it again at Mark ix. 36. But if 
so why not omit the whole? What more natural, on the 
other hand, than that Mark, coming to the repetition at 
Matt. xxiv. 14 of the first part of Matt. ix. 36, should have 
added the original second part, either from memory or (as 
Luke so often does) from actual reference. As to Nos. 6 
and 7, these two passages are much too closely connected 
not to be taken together, although Allen chooses to derive 
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the first of them from Q, and supposes the second to be 
original in Mark. His reason for this latter is that he 
considers that Matthew’s expression ‘one of these little 
ones,’ as compared with Mark’s ‘you,’ is so out of place in 
Matthew’s context that it cannot be original there, but must 
have been borrowed from the following verse in the Markan 
passage. But the expression is really just as suitable in 
one case as in the other (in neither does it refer to actual 
children). It isseasy, on the other hand, to suppose that 
Mark, when using Matthew’s account of the dispute as to 
who should be greatest, was first reminded at Matt. xvii. 5 
of the similar passage (or doublet) at Matt. x. 40, to which he 
appears to have turned back (inadvertently omitting in 
the process of doing this Matt. xviii. 3, which he picks up 
later on), and to have added from this other passage the 
second half of the saying (about ‘him that sent me’). The 
next verse in Matthew, about ‘he that receiveth a prophet,’ 
reminds him of his own narrative about the exorcist who did 
not follow with the disciples, which he substitutes for 
it, adding (rather awkwardly) Matt. x. 42, the second 
of the passages now under discussion (changing ‘little 
ones’ to ‘you’ to suit what precedes), and then returning 
to his original Matthaean passage at Matt. xviii. 6. Here, 
as in No. 5, Mark appears to show a recognition of Matthew’s 
doublets which recalls the’ smore frequent and more 
pronounced use of them by Luke (see §78 sqq.). In No. 8 
the saying is evidently in place in Matthew, whereas in Mark 
it seems to have been suggested, as Allen remarks in his 
Commentary on St. Mark, by the ‘shall be salted’ of his own 
previous verse. 
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OTHERS PASSAGES BEARING ON THE PRIORITY 
OF MATTHEW OR MARK 


181. Passages in Mark which are admittedly secondary. 182. Ten 
significant interruptions of discourse in Mark. 183. Due to influence 
of parallels in Matthew. 184-211. Other passages in their Markan 
order. 


181. It has been widely recognized, even by those 
scholars who have most strongly asserted the priority 
of Mark, that there are a number of passages in his Gospel 
which appear to be secondary and derived from some more 
original source. Schmiedel gives a list of several of these, 
and argues from them that the borrowing-hypothesis is 
unworkable, unless with the addition of other assumptions. 
Others, as Prof. Stanton, account for them by supposing . 
them to be the work of some later editor, a supposition which, 
supported (as here) by mere conjecture, would explain almost 
anything. An increasing number of other scholars, including 
Canon Streeter in the important essay* referred to already 
(with whom Dr. Sanday somewhat reltictantly agreed) 
consider that these passages furnish irresistible evidence that 
Mark was acquainted with, and made use of, Q. It has 
already been pointed out that, unless there is some inde- 
pendent evidence for the existence of Q, this last supposition 
evidently passes into an argument for Mark’s knowledge 
and use of Matthew. (On Streeter’s argument, see §$94, 
95). 


*Oxford Studies, pp. 165-183. 
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182. It will be convenient to examine here together 
a collection of ten passages in Mark which might easily 
be overlooked. Any one of them by itself might appear 
trivial, but taken together they furnish very convincing 
evidence of Mark’s posteriority. In each of them Mark, 
without any apparent cause, breaks in upon a connected 
speech by interposing some such words as ‘and he said unto 
them.’ These interruptions are so noticeable as to attract 
the attention of the general reader, and oné of them, at 
Mark ix. 1, is so conspicuous as even to have led to the blunder 
of starting a fresh chapter there, in spite of the close con- 
nexion of the verse with the preceding one in chapter viil. 
The passages are these :—— 


(1) Mark ii. 27 _(6) Mark vi. 10 
(2) Seenive9 (7) 3) vals 
(3) = Paves (8) ,, vii. 20 
(4) sive of (9)! G, Sead 

(5) iv 24 (10) 40) sees 


183, When the parallel passages in Matthew are examined 
it is found that these interruptions of discourse are connected, 
in every case, with some immediately previous omission from 
Matthew (Nos. 1, 3, 6, 9), or some addition by Mark himself 
(Nos. 7, 10), or some quotation from elsewhere (Nos. 4, 6), 
or else some marked rearrangement of Matthew’s phrases 
(No. 2), or transposition of his order (No. 7). It seems clear 
that Mark betrays in this way his consciousness of being 
out of adjustment with his source, and uses the interpolated 
phrase to bridgg over the discontinuity. These phrases 
cannot be put down to a mere trick of style, without any 
special significance, seeing that, although Luke not in- 
frequently interpolates similar words without apparent 
reason, Mark never once does so elsewhere, though of 
course he uses similar phrases in the ordinary way in dialogue, 
or to introduce a fresh subject. If he really betrays in this 
way his consciousness of his source, it is evident that that 
source (in most of the cases at any rate) can only have been 
the First Gospel. 
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184. The other passages follow in their order in Mark. 
They are, of course, supplementary to those in the previous 
chapter in which there was some change of order. More 
might have been added here, but these are probably the 
most important which could be cited in support of the priority 
of either the one Gospel or the other. 


185. Marki. 1-13; Matt. iii. l-iv. 11. Canon Streeter’s 
opinion as to the secondary nature of Mark’s account 
here has already been referred to ($94). As to the same 
thing B. Weiss* writes, ‘The citation with which our Gospel 
[Mark] begins, so foreign to its manner, the manifest 
secondary form of the voice from heaven at the baptism, 
and the reference to the temptations of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness which is scarcely intelligible except on the presup- 
position of a more detailed account cf them, point to the 
acquaintance on his part with an earlier writing.’ 


186. Mark i. 2; Matt. ii. 3. The ‘Isaiah,’ left standing 
in Mark before the interpolated prophecy from Malachi, 
wceuld be a not impossible oversight if Mark was following 
Matthew, but has no really satisfactory explanation on any 
other supposition. The prophecy itself may probably have 
been familiar in its application to John the Baptist and 
quoted from memory, or it may have been taken from Matt. 
xi. 10, where it is quoted without Malachi’s name. 


187. Mark i. 7; Matt. iii. 11. The mention of the rural 
fashion of carrying the shoes (Salmon compares the Irish 
peasant girls carrying theirs to Mass), or having them 

carried by a disciple on a long walk, would have puzzled 
' Mark’s readers. He therefore substitutes stooping down to 
loose the fastening, as a slave would do. 


188. Mark i. 11; Matt. iii. 17. It was natural enough 
for Mark to assimilate the words from heaven to the language 
of the Psalm (cf. B. Weiss above). Allen supposes Matthew 


*Introduction to the N.T., vol. ii, p. 248. 
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to have altered them ‘in order to make it clear that the 
proclamation was a public one.’ But was it public? 


189. Mark ii. 10, 11; Matt. ix. 6. MHulgenfeld notes 
that Mark here borrows the (rather awkward) ‘he saith’ 
from Matthew, and adds to it the more suitable ‘I say unto 
thee.’ On which he quotes Volkmar, ‘That is the way with 
copyists,’ adding that ‘it is seen here at a glance who the 


copyist is.’ 

190. Mark iii. 22-29: Matt. xii. 24-32. “The accusation 
about casting out demons in Mark’s verse 22 evidently 
presupposes the miracle related in Matthew’s verse 22, for 
which Mark had substituted his own narrative of the attempt 
of Christ’s friends to lay hands on him. Other secondary 
characters in Mark are pointed out by Canon Streeter in 
the essay already referred to. 


191= Mack iv. 21-25 (for the parallels see §179).. 
On the individual sayings see the previous chapter. 
Canon Streeter sums up his argument concerning them, 
‘The whole section is thus clearly a collection of fragments 
torn from their original context in Q’ (for which it is easy 
to substitute ‘in Matthew’). The collection seems evidently 
to hark back to Matt. xiii. Ifa (Mark iv. 11), the verse 
introducing the explanation of the parable of the sower. 
Mark, writing here, for once, more in Luke’s manner than 
his own, recalls sayings in illustration of the significance of 
that verse,—that the real purpose of a mystery is to be 
revealed. The first quoted is from the (doubtless familiar) 
Sermon, which Mark, though omitting it as a whole, quotes 
from more than once; the second is probably quoted from 
memory from Matt. x. 26, which by its teaching, ‘lamps are 
meant to give light, mysteries are meant to be revealed,’ 
suggests a repetition of Mark’s own verse 9 above, ‘ears 
are meant to hear.’ But ‘pay earnest attention ‘to what 
you hear, for you will be filled with wisdom only according 
to the measure you bring with you, —an adaptation of the 
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passage from the Sermon (Matt. vii. 2) again quite in Luke’s 
manner, and serving to connect up the last quotation in 
verse 25 from Matt. xiii. 12, which Mark had passed over 
before. 


19>. Mark v. 2; Matt. viii. 28. Sir John Hawkins* 
quotes with approval Dr. Sanday’s curious suggestion that 
the ‘editor’ of Matthew added a second demoniac here to 
make up for his omission of the healing of the other demoniac 
at Capernaum. He admits that, failing this explanation, 
the duplication would be quite unaccountable. But it is 
surely more reasonable to suppose that there weve two men 
healed, one of whom, the spokesman (two do not literally 
speak in chorus), would naturally be the more prominent, 
so that the other would easily drop out of St. Peter’s narra- 
tive, or Mark’s version of it. 


193. Mark. vi.3; Matt. xiii. 55. It is at least a possible 
suggestion that Mark made the alteration to ‘the carpenter’ 
in view of the accepted story of the Virgin Birth. Matthew, 
on the other hand, although he might (just because he had 
told the story) have set down the actual expression used by 
the speakers, would hardly have substituted it for Mark’s 
phrase ‘ from motives of reverence’! (See §§ 145-147). 


194. Mark vi. 7-11; Matt. x. 1-14. Another of the 
passages noticed in chapter ix. Canon Streeter’s verdict is, 
‘Again, therefore, Mark’s version is a mutilated version of Q.’ 
He adds, ‘Matthew as usual conflates Mark and Q.’ But 
the supposition that Mark followed Matthew would, of course, 
meet both the requirements of his case. Hilgenfeld makes 
the very natural suggestion that Mark’s alteration reflects 
what actually occurred in spite of the original prohibition. 


195. Mark vi. 19, 20; Matt. xiv. 5. Mark has evidently 
the most correct as well as the most detailed account. It 
is quite possible that Matthew, from lack of complete 


*Hovae Synopticae, 2nd edit., p. 214. 
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knowledge, should have misunderstood Herod’s position, 
and attributed his abstention from violence merely to his 
fear of the people (as with the chief priests later in Matt. 
xxi. 26). Herod’s anger in verse 9 would then be due to 
his hand being forced. But it is hardly conceivable that 
Matthew, if he had Mark’s much more consistent story 
before him, could have so awkwardly spoiled it. 


196. Mark ve 30, 381; Matt. xiv. 13. It has been 
argued that Matthew had never sent the apostles away, and 
therefore was compelled to alter the words about their 
return. But the ‘sent forth’ in Matt. x. 5 clearly implies an 
immediate mission as well as a permanent one. Probably 
Mark, with his fuller information, intended deliberately to 
correct the impression left by Matthew (though it is not an 
express statement) that the retirement to a desert place 
was from fear of Herod, and he therefore intentionally uses 
the same form of words to show that it was the report of 
the apostles, and mo¢ that of John’s disciples, which caused 
the removal. 


197. Mark viii. 38, 39; Matt. xvi. 27. Mark’s amplifica- 
tion here suggests a reminiscence of the earlier passage in 
Matt. x. 32, 33, with the term ‘adulterous’ added from 
Matt. xvi. 4, a little above the passage he is using here. 


198. Mark ix. 29; Matt. xvii. 20. No reason can be 
seen why an ‘editor’ should have altered the answer in Mark. 
Mark, on the other hand, has throughout the whole passage 
been making copious additions to Matthew’s account, 
indicating that he is here drawing from his Petrine material, 
and the corrected form of the answer would naturally be 
from the same source. 


199. Mark ix. 31; Matt. xvii. 22. The ‘for’ in Mark is 
difficult to account for if the passage is original. It seems 
to be inserted merely to join up again with Matthew’s 
account after Mark’s interpolation in the previous verse, 
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and suggests a comparison with the interruptions of discourse 
noticed in §§ 182 and 183 above. 


200. Mark ix. 37b-50. On all this see § 180 above. 


201. Mark x. 17-22; Matt. xix. 16-22. We have here, 
in spite of much that has been written to the contrary, 
a peculiarly strong case for the priority of the Matthaean 
version. The young man’s question, in Matthew, breathes 
of the same academic atmosphere which surrounds such 
disputes as that about the great commandment. He asks, 
“what good (thing)’ he is todo. And Christ meets him with 
the question, why does he ask about ‘the good’? ‘The good’ 
is not divisible into this ‘good (thing)’ and that ‘good (thing),’ 
but is One, in fact ‘the good’ is really equivalent to ‘the 
good One.’ All this to an ordinary Gentile reader would 
seem very academical and unpractical, and Mark’s version 
would be much simpler for him. (The alteration may have 
arisen earlier, or it may have been made by Mark himself, 
possibly from his use of an Aramaic Matthew*). That 
Matthew, on the other hand, should have: altered Mark’s 
version into his own much more difficult one, is hard to believe, 
and the suggestion that it was ‘from motives of reverence’ 
is particularly unconvincing here. Luke found nothing to 
object to in the Markan form, and if Matthew had done so 
he might indeed have Jeft out the first part of the answer, 
since, in Mark’s version, it has no connexion with what 
follows, but he would hardly have altered it. Later on in the 
narrative the secondary nature of Mark’s account becomes 
still more apparent. His alteration of the original question 
and answer about ‘the good,’ together with his conversion 
(which may have been mere accident) of the young man’s 
question ‘what lack I yet’? into an assertion by Christ, 
compel him to omit Christ’s words which evidently refer to 
both, ‘if thou wouldest be perfect.’ But this word ‘perfect’ 

*As to the possibly ambiguous meaning of an Aramaic original, 


see Swete’s St. Mark, p. 223. Swete, of course, does not suppose the 
original to have been Matthew. 
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(however it may have been misunderstood in later times), 
with its recognition of a higher purpose in the young man’s 
mind than merely to ‘enter into life,’ is absolutely necessary 
in order to explain the added requirement ‘sell all that thou 
hast,’ over and above the original one ‘keep the command- 
ments.’ Mark, by his omission and alteration, has left the 
addition of this further demand, still only as a condition of 
having eternal life, an unexplained enigma. 

202. Mark x. 35-41; Matt. xx. 20-24. The part taken 
by the apostles’ mother in this incident would hardly have 
been introduced by an ‘editor,’ but might easily have been 
omitted as irrelevant either by St. Peter in his narrative, 
or by Mark himself. 


203. Mark x. 46-52; Matt. xx. 29-34. The two blind 
men in Matthew’s account have been explained as invented 
by the ‘editor,’ like the two demoniacs in $192, But it is 
far more reasonable to suppose that there were really two. 
It was probably no uncommon ¢hing for the blind to go 
about in pairs,* the blind (or nearly blind) ‘leading the 
blind.’ Of the pair told of here Bartimaeus, by his character 
and energy, altogether eclipsed his companion, who came 
therefore to be dropped out of the story. 


204. Mark xi. 1-7; Matt. xxi. 1-7. Here there is no 
previous omission, as in the above cases, to account for the 
‘editor’ having added a second ass, but he is said to have done 
so in order to make his story fit Zechariah’s prophecy. But 
this explanation is even more fanciful than the other, for, 
as any Jew would know perfectly well, especially when he 
was quoting partly from the Hebrew (as Allen admits is the 
case here), there is only ove animal spoken of in the prophecy. 
What Matthew has really done is somewhat to modify the 
prophecy so as to adapt it to his (doubtless correct) version 
of the story. It would be easy enough for either St. Peter 
or Mark to drop any mention of the mother, as she had small 


*One meets such pairs every day here in Leatherhead. 
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share in the proceedings. As to the latter part of Mark's 
verse 3, a promise to send the ass back would be such an 
anticlimax after the impressive ‘the Lord hath need of him,’ 
that it is almost impossible to believe that Mark’s version 
of the words represents the original speech. It seems likely 
that he misunderstood Matthew’s phrase, either as it stands, 
or still more probably if he was taking it from an Aramaic 
Matthew, in which there may well have been some word 
(giving rise to Mark’s ‘back’) signifying that the owners 
would send the asses back again with the messengers, as 
actually happened. (As to this see Allen’s quotation from 
Wellhausen in Oxford Studies, p. 297, No. 28; also Souter’s 
Pocket Lexicon to the Greek N.T., where it is suggested that 
the same Greek word in Mark xv. 13 is perhaps an unsuit- 
able mistranslation of an Aramaic word of much wider 
Signification, further, therewpon,’ the latter of which would 
fit this passage well). 


205. Mark xi. 11. For the transpositions of order, 
see the previous chapter. Mark is evidently correcting here 
on St. Peter’s authority. It is difficult to imagine an “editor’ 
making the extensive alterations from Mark which would be 
necessary if Mark were the original. 


206. Mark xi. 25. A reminiscence of the Sermon. 
Matt. vi. 14, 15 could not possibly have been derived from 
this passage in Mark. 


207. Mark xiii. 33-37. (Colani’s ‘Little Apocalypse’). 
The unusual presence in Mark of a discourse of such 
length and character as this whole chapter contains 
has led to the wide-spread conviction that it cannot be 
original with him. The current explanation is that he 
derived it, possibly from Q, but more probably from some 
independent apocalypse which Mark accepted ‘as an 
authentic word of the Lord,’ and therefore ‘inserted it whole’ 
(Streeter in Oxford Studies, p. 183). Matthew is supposed, 
of course, to have taken his version from Mark, though it 
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is allowed that Matthew’s ‘immediately’ in xxiv. 29 is 
more original than Mark’s ‘in those days’ in xiii. 24, as to 
which Streeter falls back on the usual suggestion of an 
alteration by later scribes. A more serious difficulty, as 
to the current explanation in general, is raised by the 
presence here and there in Mark of passages which (on the 
Q theory) must have existed in Q. That Mark-should have 
incontinently gone off to Q for these few verses (which fit 
in extraordinarily well with the rest), to add them to this 
apocalypse which he was ‘inserting whole, and which was 
already much longer than his wont, must appear strange. 
Streeter includes among such borrowings Mark xiii. 11, 
15, 16, and 21, but even more important is the passage 
Mark xiii. 33-37. This is evidently a summary of the 
matter contained, not only in Matt. xxv. 14, 15, the intro- 
duction to the parable of the talents, as Streeter agrees, 
but of the whole passage Matt. xxiv. 42-xxv. 14, which 
includes the general warnings and the ten virgins as well. 
Now while it is just conceivable that Mark should have 
picked’ out short sayings from Q, it seems incredible 
that he should have gone out of his way to insert these 
obscure allusions to passages with which he was in no way 
concerned. If, on the other hand, he was already following, 
and abbreviating here and there, Matthew’s account, in 
which the short sayings as well as the discourses and parables 
are ready provided in order for him, all the foregoing 
difficulties disappear at once. Again, so far as Matthew 
is concerned, it is clear that he could not possibly have 
expanded these few verses of Mark into his own parables, 
and Allen’s supposition that he was reminded of the parables 
(which he is supposed already to have known) by the Markan 
passage is unlikely, as the points of contact between the 
two are so obscure that they would hardly even now bé 
recognized unless the two were placed side by side. 


208. Mark xiv. 30,72; Matt. xxvi. 34, 75. Again what 
looks like a deliberate and intentional correction on St. Peter’s 
authority. 
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209. Mark xiv. 65; Matt. xxvi. 67. It would be difficult 
to account for Matthew’s omission of the covering of Christ’s 
face if it lay before him in Mark, as his description of what 
happened is evidently somewhat obscure without it, which 
is the reason, doubtless, why Mark inserted it from his own 
information. 


210. Mark xv. 17-19; Matt. xxvii. 28-30. Mark’s 
passage here is so awkward that Allen supposes a primitive 
dislocation of the text. But it looks more like a rather 
hasty compression of Matthew’s account, resulting in the 
application of the ‘put on him’ to the crown of thorns, and 
the omission of the reed in verse 17, leading to its mention 
in verse 19 without any explanation of how it came to be 
there. 
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